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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS IN JANUARY, 1862. 
Lesanon: A Teachers’ Institute will be held in the 
borough of Lebanon, to commence on Thursday the 16th} 
January, 1862, and continue three days. 
Montcomery: County Institute will be held at the 
Trappe, commencing Friday, January 31, 1862, and con-| 
tinue two days. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The proceedings of this important assemblage of 
representatives from all our educational institutions, | 
occupy nearly the whole of this number, even after} 
considerable curtailment. The perusal of the whole, | 
by all desiring the permanent improvement of our| 
general means of education, is respectfully suggested. | 
We shall be much mistaken if the result be not such | 
a combined onset upon the whole front of ignorance| 
and indifference to improvement, as shall, in the fu-| 
ture, give us the victory. 

It is no little remarkable, that at a time when the 
public attention is intensely and painfully attracted 
in another direction, such « meeting could have been 
held at all; and no less so, that a discussion of four 
days, with unfailing interest to the last, could be kept 
up, without the reading of a single report, or the de- 
livery of a single set address, (except those inflicted 
by the chairman,) to pass the time or vary the pro- 
ceedings. Surely the cause has a firm hold on the 
right men, when such could be the case. But we 
have no space for further remarks. 

Members will please turn to the 223d and 224th 
pages, for the committees. The persons named will 
consider themselves thereby informed of the duties 








expected from them, without further notice. 


«ital. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, JANUARY, 1862, 


374. SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN DEC., 1861. 
Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Adams, Gettysburg, DrED Fahnestock 270 09 
Beaver, Borough Twp., Samuel Ecoff, 22 00 
sd Fallston, Robert B. Edgar, 55 60 
Berks, Reading, Israel W. Ringle, 1792 80 
Bradford, Macedonia, Ind., Selden 8. Bradley, 20 80 
Bucks, Doylestown Bor., Joseph Shepherd, 145 20 
- Newtown Bor., Thomas Janney, 58 00 
” Northampton, Joseph Roberts, 188 80 
“ Warminster, John Betts, 86 80 
” Warrington, Chas. Thompson, 99 20 
“ Wrightstown, C. Killborn, Jr. 82 40 
Chester, Oxford Borough, Hugh Moore, 37 20 
a Warwick, Joseph McEwen, 128 80 
$6 West Chester, Benj. J. Passmore, 444 80 
Cumberland, Carlisle, Jason W. Eby, 129 60 
Delaware, Middletown, Caleb Webster, 200 00 
Greene, Jefferson twp.’61,James C. Bonson, 99 20 
Northumber’d, Northumberland, Conrad Wench, 138 00 
Montgomery, Bridgeport, Jesse W. Ramsey, 81 20 
= Cheltenham, ‘thomas Williams, 160 00 
" Norristown, John Potts 781 60 
Venango, Cooperstown bor.Wm. J. Booth, 22 40 
= Pleasantville, D. W. Henderson, 28 00 
ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 

375. Question: A difficulty has taken place in one of 
our schools ;—a female pupil of 14 declared herself *‘ a se- 
cessionist to the back-bone.”? A number of the children 
snow-balled her home inthe evening. The Teacher took 

express 


part with the pupil, and said she had aright to 
what opinions she pleased. This has creat« 
feeling in the neighborhood, destroying the Teacher’s use- 
fulness. What should be done in the case !—Richland 
District, Allegheny co. 

Answer: The offence of the school girl who thought she 
had an opinion on national affairs, is not the question, 
here, to be disposed of. She should have been smartly 
reprimanded for her folly and the matter would in all pro- 
bability have ended. The grave offence is that of the 
Teacher, in asserting that each pupil has the right to ex- 
press what opinion he or she pleases, and that too in con- 
nection with treasonable sentiments. This doctrine is not 
to be countenanced ; and the Teacher should be dismissed. 
Such an assertion in behalf of such a sentiment, would 
shock the propriety of a bar-room, and cannot to be toler- 


i quite an ill- 
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erated in a school room and the mouth of a teacher of | 
youth. 

It does not alter the application of the principle, though 
it certainly does render it more unpleasant, when it ap-| 
pears from another parts of the statement, that the utterer) 
of this dangerous sentiment is a woman. But courtesy 
and deference to the female sex cannot be permitted to 
pervert right or shelter disloyalty. 

376. Question: Our schools opened before the Teach- | 
ers had signed the articles. Now, some of them refuse to 
sign, unless the clause authorizing the Board to dismiss | 
them at any time be stricken out. If they have taught! 
well for a month without articles, have we the right to 


receive their monthly reports and to pay them their 
month’s salary ?—Cambridge District, Crawford co. 

Answer: Of course, if the month is past without cause 
of complaint against a Teacher, and his report is regular- 
ly made, he may be paid, whether he has signed the arti-| 
cle or not,—for the article would be of no effect in this 
respect as to the past, even if signed. But if the Teacher) 
refuse to sign for the future, the Board may, if deemed ex-| 
pedient, exclude him from the school and engage another ; | 
—for, by refusal, he violates the verbal contract made} 
when he was employed and puts an end to the relation} 
between himself and the Board. It is also to be borne in| 
mind that without a written agreement, neither Teacher | 

ag 
nor Directors are safe. See answer to question 195, Feb.| 
No. 1861, page 238. 

377. Question: Before commencing our schools, the | 
present term, the Board passed a resolution, requiring the 
Teachers to form and continue during the term, a District | 
Institute, to be held every aiternate Saturday; each| 
teacher absent without sufficient reason, of which the; 
Board was to be judge, to forfeit one dollar for each day’s | 
absence. This resolution was read to the Teachers when | 
they were employed and they assented to it, but it was 
not specified in the written agreement. Can the Board, 
legally, enforce this penalty by withholding the dollar| 
out of the salary ?—George District, Fayette county. 

. . ! 

ANsweER: Unquestionably it can.. This resolution is| 
one of the regulations of the District, known and as-| 
sented to by the Teachers when they contracted with the! 
Board. If all the regulations of the District, in order to| 
become binding on the Teachers, were necessarily to be| 
inserted in the article of agreement, that document would} 
be inconveniently voluminous. To avoid this, the agree- | 
ment provides that each teacher shal! act “ under the su-| 
pervision and exclusive direction of the Board ;” and as 
the resolution in question is a regulation or ‘ direction”? | 
of the Board—known at the time of appointment by the} 
Teacher, it is as binding on him as any of the other nu-| 
merous regulations not inserted in the agreement. The| 
penalty may without question be enforced in the manner| 
proposed ; and this Department, as an additional penalty | 
would advise the Board not to employ, a second time, any | 
teacher, if any there are, who acts so unprofessionally as | 
to oppose a regulation so salutary. 

378. Question: A tax payer has no children to send! 
to school ; and if he had, he lives three miles from a pub-| 
lic road and four or five miles from the nearest school on) 
the public road. Can he be exonerated from his tax? If 
80, how far is a person to live from the nearest school to! 
entitle him to exoneration ?—Pine District, Lycoming co. 


Answer: Neither distance from the nearest school, 
however great, nor the fact that a citizen has no children, 
nor both combined, legally entitle to exoneration. 

It is not the payment of tax by the parent that entitles 


the child to admission to school; but simply the facts that | 


Neither is it the possession of children to be benefitted 
by the schools, that creates liability to school tax. The 
schools are to be supported by the taxable property of the 
District, whether the citizens owning every part of it, now 
have or have not children. 


If a parent live so far from school that his children can- 
not attend, the remedy is, not refusal to pay his tax, but 
an application to the Directors for a more convenient 
school. 

ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. 


79. Question: Whose duty is it to sweep the floor of 
a Common School!house in the country? Is it the Teach- 
er’s business, the pupil’s, or both; or should all wade in 
the mud till some one volunteers to shovel out and cart 
away the dirt ?— Teacher in Allegheny county. 


ANSWER: It has heretofore been decided by this De- 
partment to be incumbent onthe Board of Directors to 
provide for the performance of these duties; that the 
Teacher is not to perform them, unless he undertook them 
in his agreement; and that pupils are not compellable to 
sweep the floor. It is not now deemed expedient to dis- 
turb these decisions; still, it may be remarked, that the 
Teacher who allows dirt to accumulate till he can ““wade”’ 
through it, and permits his pupils to wait for some one 
to “volunteer” to remove such @ nuisance, may be a 
good instructorin Arithmetic, Grammar or Geography, 
but sadly lacks that attention to propriety of habit and to 
neatness, which is so essential in the fit guide of youth.— 
** We know our rights, and knowing dare maintain,” is a 
good principle of action in most cases; but there are 
times when some of ourown small rights are “‘ more honor- 
ed in the breach, than the observance.” 

380. Question: Are Teachers’ salaries exonerated un- 
der the law, from school tax ?—Teacher in Erie co. 

Answer: They are not. The earnings of a Teacher 
are perhaps not strictly a ** salary or emolument of office”’ 
—not being derived from an “ office or post of profit ” di- 
rectly ** created by or held under the constitution or laws 
of this commonwealth.’? They are nevertheless taxable 
as the income or profit of a ** Profession ”’ or occupation : 
and they are to pay, when thus valued and returned in the 
Assessor’s list, not less than one dollar and as much more 
as the rate of the district will produce, when applied to 
their full returned valuation. See answer to question 
6, page 357, June No. 1860. 

ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


381. Question: Although a majority of our Directors 
attend the examination of Teachers and visit the schools, 
some of the Boards, instead of selecting Teachers whose 
scholarship and ability to teach they have thus ascertain- 


| ed to be good, throw the responsibility of the selection on 


the parents of the pupils, who in all probability have nei- 
ther heard the applicants examined nor visited the schools. 
Sometimes the applicants go round with a petition, and of 
course the one who starts first generally gets a majority 


| ofthe names. At other times, the parents meet and sub- 
| mit the claims of the rival applicants to a vote and the 


contest often becomes warm, heart-burnings and feuds are 
generated, and the successful candidate enters the school 
with a portion of the community opposed to him, which 
state of affairs cripples his usefulness throughout the 
term. What is to be done in such cases?—Co. Superin- 
tendent. 


Answer: This practice is heard of in several counties, 


and always in connection with the same injurious results. 


How to deal with it, is a point of some difficulty ; and per- 
haps, till Directors come fully to realize the momentous 


the child resides in the district and is of the proper age to} nature of the trust reposed in them—that of selecting those 


be admitted. 


who are to form the character of the rising generation, 
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and not merely of dispensing patronage to please the 
largest number,—it will be in vain to hope for entire con- 
formity with the law. Certainly the law, fairly construed 
and faithfully executed, is not in fault. The law express- 
ly enjoins that none but competent Teachers shall be em- 
ployed; but as the number of Teachers fully competent in 
all respects is not equal to that of the schools, the expe- 
dient of Provisional Certificates has been resorted to. Still, 
in the selection of a Teacher for each school from amongst 
those holding only this class of certificate, itis plainly the 
duty of the Board of Directors to employ from amongst the 
applicants, the holder of the best certificate, and especially 
the one whose mark in practical teaching is the highest. 
If this rule were adhered to in all cases, there would be no 
room for the outside pressure and influence complained of, 
and which are so distracting to the Board and injurious to 
the schools. 

Adherence to this plain and legal rule would have many 
advantages :— 


i. It would relieve the parents from the importunity of | 


applicants, and the ill-feelings thereby engendered. 

2. It would relieve the Board from any unpleasant and 
quite unnecessary conflict of opinion with a portion of 
their constituents. 


3. It would secure to the school the Teacher of the high- 
est professional rank, and therefore, in most cases, of the 
greatest ability, amongst the applicants. 

4, It would excite and encourage the body of the Teach- 
ers of the District, to renewed efforts for improvement in 
the profession. 

5. It would throw the responsibility of a large portion 
of the Teacher’s success on the County Superintendent, 
upon whom the law intends it to rest. Heis the Exam- 
ining officer. If his certificate be taken as the guide in 
the employment of Teachers, he will be more careful in 
the issuing of certificates and more anxious that his certi- 
cates shall be verified by the results in the school, and 
more attentive to his duty in producing that result.— 
Whereas, when his official acts are disregarded and Teach- 
ers chosen without reference to them, he will naturally 
feel less responsible for their success. 

In short, this is one of those numerous instances of the 
evil effects of the violation of a well considered law, 
which are so obvious, that the wonder is that men will 
persist in such an injurious course. 

By these remarks it is not intended to be intimated that 
the opinion and wishes of parents should never be con- 
sulted or conformed to, in the selection of a Teacher for 
their children. On the contrary, these should never be 


disregarded, when the proper occasion exists for their ex- | 


ercise. But if the rule be adhered to of giving the school 


to the holder of the best certificate, such occasions will | 


only arise when two or more persons of equal or nearly 
equal professional qualifications are rival applicants. In 
these rare cases, other circumstances will generally ena- 
ble a decision to be made, without the disturbance and ill 
feeling of a canvas of the neighborhood or of an election 
by parents. Probably one will have had charge of the 
school the preceding year, or will be better known to the 
Board and the people than the others, &c. Stich should 
be preferred, and generally will be, as a matter of course, 
without resorting to the means deprecated. Besides, as a 
general rule, the Teacher of high professional qualifica- 
tions and proper self-respect, will not resort to the kind 
of means for success which have been here alluded to. 


> 

Q ; av 

Book Moatices. 

—_— 

A Hanp Book of Classical Geography, Chronology, My- 
thology and Antiquities. Prepared for the use of schools. 
By 7. P. Allen & W.F. Allen. 12mo., 124 pages. Swan, 
Brewer & Tileston, Boston. 1861. For sale also, by 
Martin, Randall & Co., 29 South 6th st., Philadelphia. 
This is a ** Mu’tum in parvo,’’ prepared with great care, 

methodically arranged, and drawn from the most reliable 

sources, Of course, we do not recommend its use asa 
text-book in the schools ; but to the teacher for handy re- 
ference, and to the more advanced pupil, it will be found 
of great value. Does either wish to know the meaning of 
the ** Twelve Tables” in history, or the names of the 

** Seven Hills” in the topography of Rome ?—here he finds 

| what he seeks. So of the details of Mythology, ‘* Mea- 

|sures,”? names of ‘ winds,’’ &c., &c. It is an admirable 
|little book of its kind. 

Our GOVERNMENT: An explanatory statement of the 
system of government of the countiy; presenting a 
view of the government of the United States, and of 
those of the several States; with the construction of 
constitutional provisions and a practical notice of their 
administration. A Manual for Schools, Academies and 
Popular use. Third Edition. By Mordicai McKinney. 
Published by the author. 1861. 

At the present juncture, when a sound knowledge of the 





rights and duties of the citizen and of the true nature of 
our republican frame of gcvernment are so essential to its 
| perpetuation, we feel pleasure in again calling attention 
| to this book. Would it not be well for our teachers, by 
the aid of this, or some similar treatise, to impart to their 
pupils a more extended and systematic knowledge than is 





now relied on, in this essential department of education ? 
Heretofore, this branch of instruction has been mainly 
left to chance, or to the instruction of passing events and 
| the teachings of every day conversation. But so grave a 
\ duty ought not to be left to such unreliable and indefinite 
means for its discharge. If the Persian youth were se- 
|dulously trained to curb the steed, bend the bow and tell 
ithe truth, much more so should our American youth, each 
lof whom may be called on 

} 
| 


|mend this work as worthy of confidence, and as fulfilling 


|all the promises of its title-page. The price is $1 fora 
single copy, with large reduction in favor of schools. It 


**To govern men and guide the State,” 


to know their rights and dothe right. We cordially com- 


is for sale by the author at Harrisburg, and in most of the 
book stores. 

|}CLARK’s Scnoo. Visitor: A Day School Paper for 
|} Teachers and School children ; Daughaday & Hammond, 
Publishers and Proprietors, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Terms 50 cts. in advance. 

The ** School Visitor’? is one of the most sprightly and 
}well edited papers on the list of our exchanges, and 


{though very unpretending in form, and most of it spieces 


|are for the reading of children, yet a considerable portion 
lof every number is devoted to matter of great interest to 
| Teachers and Parents. The typographical execution of 
|the paper is admirable, and the exceeding low price to 
iwhich it is put to clubs, viz: twenty-five cents a year, 
{should induce every teacher to get a club for his school. 
A specimen copy is sent on application to the Publishers. 


Tue FAMILY AND Scuoot-Room. This is a neat and 
promising small Monthly of 24 pages. The first (or Janu- 
ary No., 1862,) of which has just been issued by J. Don- 
leavy Long, A.M., Principal of the Spring Garden Academy, 
Philadelphia. It promises to do good work in the school 
cause, and we hope it will meet with such support as shall 
enable the editor to continue it many years. For terms, 





&c., see advertisement in this No. of the Journal. 
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THE STATE EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 
Organization. 
FIRST DAY.—Mornine Szssion. 


In response to a call by the Superintendent of | 


Common Schools, a number of County Superinten- 
dents, Principals of Academies, Seminaries and) 
High Schools, Principals of Normal Schools, Pro- 
fessors of Colleges, and Teachers and friends of 
education, met in convention in the Senate cham- 
ber, Harrisburg, on Tuesday, Nov. 26, 1861. 

At a quarter past nine o’clock, a. m., the conven- 
tion was called to order by the State Superinten- | 
dent. 

Mr. Deans, of Delaware, moved that a commit-| 
tee on permanent organization of five, be appoint- 
ed by the State Superintendent, as temporary chair- 
man. Agreed to. 

Mr. Deans, of Delaware, Dr. Kennedy, of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Bollman, of Indiana, Mr. Johns, of 
Tioga, and Mr. Broomall, of Clearfield, were ap- 
pointed the committee. 

The committee reported a list of officers. 
report being under consideration,— 


Mr. Coburn desired to know whether this was an 
organization for the entire sitting of the conven- 
tion, or only for the present day. 

Mr. Burrowes said, that was a question to be set- 
tled by the convention itself. . 

Mr. Deans: It was desired to have all interests 
represented in the vice-presidency, but no literary 
colleges being represented in the convention, this 
was found impossible. 

Mr. Smith, of Mifflin, moved that the report be 
adopted, for the sessions of this day. 

Every meeting has the right to 


The} 


Mr. Coburn: 


elect its own officers; and as each day is to be de-| 


voted to the interests of a particular class, I think 
the report should not be adopted as the organiza- 
tion for all the days. 


Mr. Ermentrout, of Berks, moved that the com- 

mittee retire and make a selection of officers com- 
osed exclusively of Superintendents, as this day 

had been appropriated to the County Superinten- 
dents only. 

Mr. Meclarland, of Juniata: If this is to bea 
meeting to unite interests which now seem to jar, 
the first step towards union should be made in the 
organization. ‘The vice-presidents and secretaries 
are so numerous, that each class can be represen- 
ted. 

Dr. Kennedy: It strikes me this is a general 
meeting of all the sections, up to a certain point. 
Until we organize under the character of County 
Superintendents, &c., we are a general meeting. | 
would like the chairman to state his views. 

Mr. Burrowes: In my opinion, this is a general 
and united meeting of all the sections, with equal 
right in each to discuss the questions relating to all 
the others, but with the right exclusively reserved 
to each, to vote on questions relating to its own 
interests. One general organization might there- 
fore be adopted, containing a representation of each 
class. All classes are already represented, except 
the colleges. 

Mr. Overholt, of Bucks: If gentlemen fail to re- 
spond promptly to the call, they cannot regard it 
as an usurpation of their rights for us to organize 
at the proper time. 


Mr. Morrison, of Lawrence: As I understand 


|the matter, to-day is to be devoted to the considera- 
jtion of the Superintendency, with the co-operation 
of the other branches. 


Mr. Burrowes stated that the question was on the 
motion of Mr. Ermentrout to recommit; which could 
best be disposed of, by regarding it as an amend- 
ment of Mr. Smith’s motion, to adopt the organiza- 
tion reported, as for this day only. 


Mr. McFarland then moved, as an amendment to 
the amendment, that the committee report a per- 
manent President, Secretary and Treasurer, for all 
the sessions, and a Divisional Vice-President and 
Secretary for to-day, from the County Superinten- 
dents ; and that in the same way, a divisional vice- 
president and secretary be reported and elected for 
each succeeding day, from the class of that day. 

This amendment being carried, the motion as 
amended was then adopted. 


The committee then reported the following list 
of officers, which was unanimously adopted : 

President—Tuos. H. Burrowes; Vice-President 
—S. Morrison, of Lawrence; General Secretary— 
H. ©. Jouns, of Tioga; Division Secretary—A. 
|Smirn, of Mifflin; 7reasurer—Davin Hecxenporn, 
of Union. 


At the request of the President, the proceedings 
were then commenced with prayer, by Mr. Crusk- 
shank, who said: 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we come 
reverently into Thy presence, with a knowledge in 
our hearts of Thy providential care of us, and of 
our accountability to Thee. We would come here 
Father, asking that for Jesus Christ’s sake Thou 
wouldst pardon all our sins, renovate our hearts 
and fit us for holding communion with Thyself. We 
desire to bless Thee, Heavenly Father, that Thou 
hast endowed us with minds whose faculties may 
be improved. Thou hast not made us like beasts 
of the field with blunt instincts, but Thou hast en- 
dowed us with immortal minds, whose faculties may 
be improved. Help us, our Father, to be true to 
ourselves, and to embrace those opportunities of 
jimprovement. May we be true to Thee, and thus 
endeavor to qualify ourselves for doing so ; and we 
'would bless Thee, Heavenly Father, that we have 
these privileges. We have assembled to advance 
the cause of improvement in mind and heart, and 
jand we invoke Thy blessing. Guide us in our de- 
liberations, that we may advance the cause in whose 
interest we have assembled, 

We pray that Thou wouldst bless the officers 
and members of this convention and all who are 
\engaged in this work. We pray that the cause of 
[education may go hand in hand with the cause of 
|Christ. We desire that it may be baptised from 
ithe baptism on High. We desire that those who 
|have the charge of our educational affairs may feel 
|the responsibility of their positions—that they may 
| know that they are dealing with immortal minds, 
jand not with matter that perisheth. May the 
| Teachers who are to come into direct contact with 
youthful minds, feel that they are to be models to 
jand may be imitated by their pupils; and may 
they so act from day to day that their influence 
may be salutary to all under their charge. And 
|may the day soon come when education shall take 
|its appropriate place before the world. 
| We pray that Thou wouldst speedily adjust the 
\difficulties against which we now contend. We 
pray that Thou wilt bless the officers of the nation 
—the President, and his counsellors, and all others 
in authority. May they act wisely—may they be 
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enabled to act wisely—may they be enabled to act 
in such a way that Thou shalt be pleased to own 
and bless their efforts to save our nation from an- 
archy. We desire that rebellion and all its conse- 
quences may be speedily banished from our land. 
We pray, Father, that Thou wilt teach those who 
are struggling against us to see the error of their 
course. Hear us, and accept our thoughts, and we 
will give all praise to the Spirit, with the Father 
and Son, forevermore—Amen. 

Mr. Burrowes, after thanking the Convention for 
the honor conferred upon him, said : 

He felt that the present occasion was one of vast 
importance, and that the responsibility of calling to- 
gether agencies and institutions, heretofore operat- 
ing differently, and, unfortunately, in some cases op- 
posedly, was one not to be lightly assumed. But 
the time had arrived when the responsibility was to 
be assumed by some authority ; and looking around, 
he could not discover any more proper, than the one 
that had exercised it. The interests of all our schools 
were identical ; and the fact that we had been oper- 
ating in different directions, and under different or- 
ganizations,—the result of the circumstances which 
had heretofore surrounded us,—was but the strong- 
est reason for present and future co-operation. The 
object then of this meeting, was to ascertain whether 
this co-operation could be effected. 

Nothing had been prepared,—nothing “cut and 
dried” for this meeting—not even the mode of organ- 
ization. What was needed was counsel and advice 
from each other. ‘They were not called hither to en- 
dorse some theory of the school department ; but to 
consider, and from the existing state of our educa- 
tional affairs, to take means to eliminate such meas- 
ures for their present and future improvement, as 
might appear most judicious and advisable. 

An attempt had been made to hold a meeting of 
this kind in May last. He regretted that the un- 
happy condition of our country at that time had 
prevented the meeting. To himself officially, the 
disappointment was great; and probably, for the 
common school proper, there was some degree of in- 
jury caused by the postponement. 


lard over the State. Not being able to consult ,. 
ithe Superintendents on this point, in May, he was 
obliged soon after to act from his own knowledge, 
and set forth a standard to meet this emergency. 

fle now desired to consult with the Superinten- 
dents on this point; so that, if there was anything 
'wrong in what had been done, it might be corrected 
by their good counsel. He desired also to make 
some suggestions in regard to certain official duties, 
|which can be more readily done in this manner than 
by written or private communication. He wished 
also their advice as to some amendments to the 
‘school law which. were proposed last year, and 
|whether all or any of them shall again be proposed 
|to the Legislature. Beyond this, any official control 
over or interference with their deliberation or action 
|would neither be proper nor was it desired. 

To revert to the general purpose of the meeting,— 
it was never expected that this first assemblage 
would be of considerable magnitude; nor, perhaps, 
was it desirable. To combine the educational ener- 
gies of Pennsylvania into one great effort, was a 
work requiring the most careful and full deliberation, 
and not one to be done under the expectation, that 
each or any part shall realize immediate benefit, pe- 
‘cuniary or otherwise. It was a work for the good 
of all and more for the future than the present. 

A time like the present,—when there is little hope 
from the Legislature of direct aid to our general 
educational institutions, and when the attention of 
'the public at large is absorbed by other interests,— 
when no minds but those intensely attracted to this 
subject by a sense of duty, can be expected to give 
due attention to it,—this was precisely the time and 
|these the persons to inaugurate the movement. When 
conclusions, thus cautiously arrived at by minds thus 
influenced, should be, hereafter, at some more auspi- 
icious period, presented to the public attention, 
not only would there be much greater probability of 
|a successful hearing, but the plan itself would com- 
mand fuller confidence, and more general acceptance. 

At the present stage of their proceedings, he would 
not occupy their time with a further statement of 
|the general purposes .of the convention. When a 





He wished to consult with the Superintendents in fuller attendance and other circumstances should 
reference to some matters of official duty, which |justify it, a statement, somewhat in detail, would be 
were then pressing and could not well be delayed ;— |made of the causes which had led to its call and of 
particularly as toa uniformity of standard in the | the results that are hoped to follow its deliberation. 
qualification of teachers, and of proceedings in the} When inviting the County Superintendents to 
examination of teachers. The mode provided for|meet in council with the high educational digni- 
the elevation of the teacher's profession by County | taries of the State,—the Presidents of Colleges and 
Superintendency, had to a great extent been succes-| Principals of Normal Schools, Academies, Semi- 
ful; but latterly it was in one respect in danger of |naries and High Schools,—he felt no solicitude on 
becoming a failure. The act of 1854 seemed to re-|their account. All were known by correspondence, 
quire, that no teacher should receive a certificate | and most, personally ; and it was confidently expect- 
without full proficiency in the branches designated ed that while, in contact with the other educational 
in the law. If that feature of the law had been at functionaries they would maintain the dignity and 
once literally enforced, there would have been con- |high standing of their peculiar body, they would 
fasion, if not an educational rebellion in the State ;|also hold out the right hand of fellowship and sup- 
because not one-third of the teachers were then and | port to all co-laborers in the great work. 
probably are not now equal to its requirements. Hence| In conclusion it was to be remembered, that under 
the prudent men who came to this building in 1854 | the original call, it was the right of all persons who 
to organize the County Superintendency, adopted {are members, to express their sentiments on every 
the expedient called “temporary or provisional |subject before the convention. his day being de- 
certificates” to teachers, who were in acquirement voted to the business of the County Superintendency, 
below what the law required. But in the course of | that subject was open to members of every class.— 
years, the annual reissue of these provisional certifi- | What Common School men most desired, was, to 
cates to the same person, without requiring annual | have the rest of the State know what they are doing. 
improvement in qualification, became the rule of the |If there was anything wrong io their mode of pro- 
office, and was rendering the annual examinations | ceeding—if they had encroached upon the privileges 
very little better than a mere form. Hence it had jor interfered with the rights of others,—now was the 
become necessary to arrest this injurious proceeding |time to let the fact be known. Let the sphere of 
and if possible to establish some uniformity of stand-' operations and the limits of the work of each class 
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of inatitution be ascertained, so that hereafter there 
might be that distribution of forces, yet with that 
concord of action, so indispensable to the success of 
every portion of our great State Educational Sys- 
tem, in all its beautiful proportions. 

The President then added a statement of the 
arrangements made to facilitate the travel of the 
members to and from Harrisburg, for their entertain- 
ment while in attendance at the Convention, and for 
the reporting and publication of the proceedings. 

Dr. Kennedy: 
two occasions, there was no one here to represent 
certain bodies. I do not wish the impression to go 
out, that there is entire indifference on the part of 
colleges. 

The President: Instating that the colleges were 
not yet represented, I referred to that general class 


which exists over the State,—intended only for in-| 


struction in general literature, and the arts and 
sciences. Dr. Kennedy is the President of the 
Polytechnic college of Pennsylvania; one of high 
standing, but not of that class we have been in the 
habit of calling “colleges.” The Polytechnic col- 
lege has the power to confer degrees, however, and 
its President has the same right to participate in 
this convention, as the President of any other col- 
lege; and as such was invited to attend. 

Dr. Kennedy: I only desired to set myself right 
in the matter. 

On motion of Mr. Alleman, of Snyder, a commit- 


tee of five was appointed to suggest business for | 


action of the convention during the day. 


Messrs. Alleman, of Snyder, Coburn, of Bradford, | 
Ermentrout, of Berks, Savage, of Erie, and Jack, of 


Westmoreland, were appointed. 

Mr. Bollman, of Indiana, moved that the hours 
of meeting and adjournment, for the morning, after- 
noon and evening sessions, be fixed respectively at 
the hours of nine and twelve, a. m.; two and half- 
past four, p. m., and half-past six and nine o’clock, 

.m. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Common Scuoo.s. 

The following list of subjects for consideration 
were reported by the Committee on Business :— 

1, Standard of qualification of teachers as represented 
in certificates; and the means of rendering it uniform 
throughout the State. 

2. School visitation by Superintendents ; its main object, 
and the mode of performing it. 

3. The relation of County Superintendents to Institutes 
—district and county. 

4. The grading of schools, and the duty of County Su- 
perintendents in promoting it. 

Mr. Coburn moved that each speaker be limited 
to ten minutes; and that no person be permitted 


to speak more than twice on the same subject.—| 


Adopted. 

Mr. Shoemaker, of Franklin, moved the diseus- 
sion of the first topic. Agreed to. 

Mr. Cruikshank, of Montgomery: I am not the 
oldest member nor the best informed, on this sub- 
ject, yet I will make a few remarks by way of 
opening the discussion. In the county I represent, 
the standard average was three, and on no subject 
lower than four. This year, I started with ‘wo and 
a half as the average, and went through the county 
in that way. I found several schoois in which Ger- 


man was taught instead of English, and in which | 
the teachers consequently were not qualified to re- 


ceive regular certificates. In such cases, special 
certificates were granted. With regard to unifor- 
mity, some good degree of progress to this desira- 
ble result can be attained; but as to getting the 
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|standard entirely uniform throughout the State— 


he chair has stated, on one or} 


| 


that I considerimpracticable. There are two diffi- 
culties to be encountered: one arises from the great 
variety in modes of examining, and the other from 


‘the difference in judgment of the individual making 


the examination, 

Prest. Johnson, of Dickenson ‘college: I desire 
to know upon what subjects teachers are examined, 
and what subjects are required to be taught in the 
common schools of the State? 

The President: The school law determines that 
matter, so far as regards the ungraded schools.— 
The law requires an examination in Orthography, 
Reading, Arithmetic, Writing, Grammar and @eo- 
graphy,—a knowledge of which is considered indis- 
pensable, and all of which are to be taught in each 
district. 

Mr. Bollman, of Indiana: There is a difference, 
no doubt, in the ability of different individuals, and 
in the amount of education and readiness of judg- 
ment; but there may be, in my opinion, a very close 
}approximation to a uniform standard throughout 
the State. The same precise standard need not be 
strictly adhered to in every county ; but taking the 
standard laid down by the School Department and 
the instructions given, and testing the candidates 
thereby, considerable uniformity may be attained. 
I have compared certificates granted in different 
counties, with those given to the same persons by 
myself, and they were the same in the aggregate, 
within one-half, of one, and in five or six cases were 
lidentical. I hold that approximate uniformity may 
be attained. 

Mr. Porter, of Juniata: It not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that candidates have a very high idea of their 
own acquirements, when they come before the ex- 
amining officer. I will cite my method of treating 
this and of general proceeding. Iread and explain 
the standard and the instructions of the Depart- 
|ment, the importance of adequate knowledge on 
‘the part of teachers, and the proposed mode of 
examination; so that the nature of the occasion, 
‘and the requirements of the law, may be fully un- 
derstood. The consequence is, that those who 
know they are unprepared, generally take a back 
iseat, and failto respond to theirnames. If we will 
carry out our instructions in the right spirit, they 
will ultimately effect the object. 

A prescribed standard notifies the teacher of 
‘the requirements of his position ; and if he is right- 
ly disposed, he will work up to that standard ; and 
the higher this standard is the better it will be for 
the schools. 

Mr. Mifflin, of Cumberland, could not perceive 
the difficulty in the way of arriving at a uniformity 
of standard, in regard to teacher's qualifications,— 
‘under the present system of affairs. He would 
however suggest, that each branch in the certifi- 
cate be taken up and discussed separately. He 
felt also, that unless some modification of the ex- 
listing standard was made, few if any teachers would 
receive high certificates in Cumberland county. 

Dr. Early, of Elk, thought that the main difficul- 
ty in the way of securing uniformity, was to be 
found in the manner of the officers conducting the 
examinations. This frequently led to embarrass- 
ment onthe part of the teacher. To overcome 
this impediment, should be the first object of the 
officer, so that the candidate may do justice to 
himself. 

Mr. Heckendorn, of Union agreed with the last 
speaker, as to the embarrassment, and the duty of 
obviating it if possible. 
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September, by arrangement, the Superintendents of 
some four or five counties in my locality— Warren, 
Erie, Crawford, and Venango—met and compared 
notes, and endeavored to arrive at some under- 
standing in relation to the standard and the mode 
of examination. Wecame to the conclusion, that 
it was generally advisable to adopt a lower grade 
than that recommended by the State Superinten- 
dent. 

Mr. Deans, of Delaware, agreed with the other 
gentlemen, that much of the difficulty lay in the 
method of examination. His idea was, that the 
Department should fix a minimum standard, leav- 
ing the maximum to the discretion of the County 
Superintendent. 

he President desired, that a committee might 
be appointed to consider the standard of qualifica- 
tion issued by the Department, expressing entire 
willingness to modify it if found too high. 

Mr. Alleman: On behalf of the Committee on 


business, reported that the first hour of the even- | 


ing session be devoted to any remarks by the State 


Superintendent. 

Adjourned. 

FIRST DAY—Arrternoon Session. 

Mr. Deans, of Delaware, offered the following : 

Resolved, That a committee of three Superinten- 
dents be appointed by the chair to report upon 
topic No. 1 at a future time; and that the commit- 
tee be instructed to consult and advise with the 
Principals of the State Normal Schools and also 
with the State Department. 


Mr. Ford, of Indiana, moved to amend, That the | 


committee consist of five—three Superintendents 
and two Teachers. 

The amendment and the motion as amended 
were agreed to. 

The second topic was then taken up. 

Mr. Ingram, of Dauphin, thought that next to 
the examination of Teachers, the visitation of 
schools was most important. The purpose was to 
notice the condition of the school and everything 
connected with it. His practice was to visit at 
least two schools per day, and to take notes of his 
observations. The exact course in each school 
depends upon its grade. In this county many of 
the schools a few years ago were in a low condi- 
tion. A great majority of the people speak Ger- 
man. No blackboards were used ; little grammar 
or geography taught. Grammar and geography 
have now been introduced in nearly all, and much 
of this has been effected by visitation. 

By issuing a circular to the teachers and requir- 
ing them to answer the interrogatories thereof, the 
cepeenaee may form an accurate idea at the 
end of the year, of the condition of the schools un- 
der his supervision, in addition to the information 
resulting from actual visitation. 

Mr. Berry, of Clinton, thought the main object 
of the visitation was to learn the practical qualifi- 
cations of the school teacher. His plan in visiting 
was, first to secure the company of the direetors 
that they might learn the state of the schools ; and 
next to insist upon a classification of the pupils in 
all the non-classified schools. In a single year he 
had thus formed 54 classes, consisting of 476 pu- 
pils. 
Mr. Ulp, of Northumberland, endorsed the views 
of the preceding speaker, and urged the importance 
during the visitation of introducing mental arith- 
metic and declamation. 


Mr. Savage, of Erie: About the first of last| 
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Mr. Morrison, of Lawrence, held four objects 
prominently in view in making his visits : lst. To 
ascertain the amount of practical knowledge pos- 
sessed by the teacher, in the art of imparting in- 
struction ; 2d. To hear the recitation of classes; 
3d. To make some kind remarks to the pupils, 
showing them the great importance of observing 
order and propriety ; 4th. Wherever he remained 
Over night in a district, he announced to the pa- 
irents of the children that he should give a public 
‘lecture upon educational subjects. 

Mr. Woodruff, of Chester : I do not so much no- 
tice the teacher’s method of instruction, as his me- 
thod of government. I do not think there is suffi- 
cient time to classify pupils ; nor can I understand 
‘how some County Superintendents can spend two 
hours in a single school where the number of schools 
is large. I hold that visitation is important, chief- 
|ly that the Superintendent may understand the ant- 
imus of the teacher, and what is the quantity and 
| quality of his intellectual force. 

Mr. Cruikshank, of Montgomery: I believe that 
the main purpose of visitation is to observe the 
teacher’s qualifications for presenting the truth; 
and next, to inspire the pupils with a desire to 
learn. 

Mr. Bollman, of Indiana: I conceive that we 
have really little directly to do with the reforma- 
tion of the school, while visiting it, except so far 
as observation goes for future advice to the teach- 
erand the Directors. It is not the Superinterd- 
ent’s duty to show the teacher’s defects in a posi- 
itive manner, and openly before pupils. 

Mr. Heckendorn, of Union, agreed with the last 
speaker, in reference to the impropriety of the Su- 
| perictendent’s interfering with the duties which ex- 
clusively devolve upon the teacher, and disapproved 
also of Superintendents making “ stump speeches” 
to pupils. 

Mr. Coburn: 


| 


I suppose the object of every Su- 
|perintendent should be to do the utmost in his 
power to advance the cause of education. That 
should be the object in examining teachers, and in 
visiting schools. in deciding upon a plan to at- 
tain such result, he should depend not upon the re- 
sult attained in other counties, but upon his own 
| judgment and conscience. 

| Mr. Ermentrout, of Berks, desired to controvert 
ithe statement that “ things were in a low state in 
|a certain county, because the people were Ger- 
/man.” Let us omit these flings at our German 
counties. They are misrepresented because they 
jare not understood. ‘They are at least quite as in- 
|telligent and reliable as any other. They suffer 
‘because their qualities are not known. If a Su- 
perintendent wishes to do his duty properly, it is 
‘Incumbent on him to study the character of the 
/people with whom he mixes. 

| What precise position does the school system 
‘occupy? The family and the church are divine 
|educational institutions ; between these stands the 
public school system—entirely human in its origin. 
The Superintendent is the link which binds the fa- 
mily and the church. Is it not important, then, 
that the Superintendent should well understand the 
people towards whom he holds such an important 
‘relation ? 

Mr. Ingram: I did not desire to disparage the 
|German population of this county. When I spoke 
of the low condition of the schools, I said what was 
true. The great majority of the pupils speak the 
German. When I first assumed the duties of Su- 
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perintendent, there was a pretty general opposition| by which arrangement the County Superintendent 
to the school system, and that opposition came} would be enabled also to meet them. We have 
from German districts. I am happy to be able to) organized a Teachers’ Association. 1t is not pre- 
say, that latterly the subject has been better ap-| cisely an Institute, but we intend to conduct it 
prehended. | partly upon the same plan. 

Mr. Carothers, of Beaver, moved that the discas-| Mr. Bollman, of Indiana, I believe one great 
sion now be discontinued. Agreed to. secret of the teacher’s success is co-operation. I 

Mr. Dieffenbach, of Clinton, moved that a com-| have felt it my duty to inform the teachers of my 
mittee of three be appointed to invite Gov. Curtin) county, that unless their names are reported as 
to address the convention this evening, or at his| being identified with their Institute, their certifi- 
earliest convenience. | cates would be cancelled. 

The motion was agreed to, with an amendment) Jr. Douthett, of Allegheny: Our Institutes 
that the invitation should also extend to Gov. Ran | meet monthly and semi-monthly. We differ some- 
dall, of Wisconsin, who was understood to be in| what from other counties in the mode of conduct- 








the city. ‘ing them. On the Friday evening preceding the 
Committee : Messrs. Dieffenbach, Coburn & John-, meeting of the Institute, a person is selected to de- 
son. | liver an address to the public; for we believe that 
The third subject of discussion was then consid-| if there is to be any good accomplished in this mat- 
ered. ter, we must have the hearts of the people. One 


Mr. Coburn believed it to be the duty of the Su-| of the grand objects of these Institutes is to edu- 
perintendent to inaugurate such Institutes—to see | cate public opinion. 
that teachers were in attendance—and to make all) How are you to reach the people? I believe 
needed arrangements for their accommodation. the teachers are the agents through which the peo- 

Mr. Burgess, of Columbia: The County Super-| ple are to be reached. It is impossible for some 
intendent is in one sense at the head of the school| Superintendents to go into every precinct in their 
system in his county, and is expected to have a| counties, but if they call to their assistance the 
general supervision of everything that has a bear-/ teachers, they can reach nearly every family. As 
ing upon its interests. I agree in the main with! soon as you can get the minds of the people to un- 
the last speaker. It is important that the active | derstand that you are working for their good, you 
co-operation of the teachers should be secured.—| will have them with you. 
The Superinterdent can also do a great deal to-, On Saturday morning, the Institute is in session, 
wards District Institute ; and he should exert his| and the parents of the pupils are present. Wher- 
utmost power to secure the attendance of teachers| ever these Institutes have been properly conducted, 
upon them. they have never failed to accomplish good. It is 

Mr. Woodruff: There are different methods of true they have been met in some parts of our coun- 
conducting County Institutes. , The one that may | ty, with great opposition. 
succeed in some may not in other counties. But! But six weeks afterward, at the closing of the 
local Township, or District Institutes ought to be school term, these very Institutes were attended 
encouraged by the Superintendent, and he may by| by one hundred and fifty persons. At our Insti- 
attending them, come into direct contact with the| tutes the teachers and all present are invited to 
teachers and impart to them, in a familiar way,| take part. 


much instruction that will prove most valuable—) Adjoruned. 
Where the number of districts is very large, how- 
ever, it would consume too much of his time to FIRST DAY.—Evenine Szssion. 


visit them all. In that case, the teachers may; A number of members being yet absent, on mo- 
convene at the county seat, say once or twiee in &| tion of Mr. Coburn, the consideration of topic No. 
year, for drill. : ... |4 was taken up. 

At this stage of the proceedings, the committee; Mr, Barr, of Lancaster, believed ir. the necessity 
appointed to wait upon Govs. Cartin and Randall) of having graded schools,—and thought that Su- 
reported, that the former gentleman’s health was| perintendents could and should labor for their es- 
such as to prevent his making any formal address ;| tablishment. They might require large salaries ; 
but that he had signified a desire to be present du-| hut the means by which our American youth is fur- 
ring the sitting of the convention to-morrow. They! nished with an ennobling education were well 
also reported that Gov. Randall was not in town.| worth the cost. 

rhe report was accepted, and the discussion re-| Mr, Bollman, of Indiana: I think the Common 
sumed. ye ‘ ; School System of Pennsylvania will ultimately re- 
Mr. Deans was of the o inion that it was impo-/ sult in the establishment of graded schools, not 
litic to make set lectures the chief or only features only in our towns and cities, but in the rural dis- 
of Institutes, to the neglect of drills. In his own|tricts. In order to prepare for this, I have tried to 
county the effort to enlist the co-operation ofteach-| impress the idea, that we have too many school 
ers in the institute movement had been practically | houses, and that it would be better to abridge their 





a failure, till drills were added. |number and have them of different grades, intend- 
The President desired him to state the attend-| ed to subserve different purposes. Our country 
ance at the Institute lately held. |youth would the receive more certain benefit. By 


_ Mr. Deans: Out of 92 teachers in the county,/ impressing the public mind with the fact, that the 
79 attended, with an average daily attendance of | full development of the system would eventually 
60. we ‘make our Common Schools the Colleges of the 
Mr, Cruikshank : I specially refer to the District! poor, we would greatly forward the good of the 
Institutes. Last year we had in many districts| community. , 
two a month on alternateSaturdays. Iwouldsug-| Mr, Cruikshank, of Montgomery: As now ar- 
gest that several township institutes which have} ranged our Common Schools, I think cannot effect 
been meeting separately twice a month, might meet) the object in view. If they were arranged with a 
as frequently at some point agreed upon by all;! view to access from one school to another and to a 
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high school, located in each district, the result 


|duty, if the Journal, as it comes out, be read care- 


would be effected and would be highly beneficial. | fully and its official matter understood and applied. 

Mr. Woodruff, of Chester: In my county, “ pri-| It would have saved, in a number of cases, the ne- 
vate schools” are greatly in the way of grading |cessity of letters to the Department and the trou- 
schools. If Common School officers take measures |ble of replying to them—-the delay to the officer 
to grade their schools, it wil! call out the aristo-| who wrote and his constituent, the Directors, if he 
cratic element which favors special schooling.— | had made himself master of this part of the Jour- 


Yet it seems desirable to be done. When we look 
at the question as a matter of expediency, we find 
the strongest arguments for it presented. In Mas- 
sachusetts, when a township has five hundred 
voters, the people are taxed to support a High 
School. This has worked well; anc thus young 
men are prepared for the highest colleges in New 
England. Boys are thus kept under the guidance 


inal, It does not seem to be generally understood 
| that the Journal has this official authority ; but if 
understood and acted on, it will save trouble,—fa- 
cilitate all our operations. 

Monthly Reports: During last year, the practice 
|of having monthly reports from County Superin- 
itendents was commenced, first as an experiment, 
‘and afterwards continued because it was found to 


of their parents; and that moral result which is so|be highly beneficial to the administration of the 
much promoted by having the child in school near|School System and advantageous to the County 
home, is also secured. Looking at this matter|Superintendency. I had the gratification of find- 
through a dollar and cent medium, it is beyond a ing, during the session of the Legislature, last win- 


doubt desirable. In certain quarters, the project, 
if pushed by the County Superintendent, would en- 
counter considerable opposition. 

Mr. Dodge, of Lancaster: The last speaker_has 
agitated the question of abrogating private schools. 


|ter, that the presentation of this book,—in which 
‘the monthly reports are regularly entered,—to 
;members of the Legislature and others, who come 
|to Harrisburg opposed to the County Superinten- 
| dency,—was the means of convincing them, that the 


I have seen, probably, as much service in this|Superintendency was a working office, that it was 
cause as may cotemporaries, and have always ad-| doing something and does it well. The idea seem- 
vocated the idea and endeavored to promote the ed to have been entertained, that the office, was to 
roper grading of the schools. Whereverthey can|some extent, a sinecure. But when enabled to 
oS adopted they are very desirable ; yet the idea|show them by this book, how many teachers were 
that they can now be carried out in the rural dis-|examined by the Superintendent of their own 
tricts, is a mistake. Prospectively the object may|county; how many letters written; how many 
be accomplished. But the attempt to strike down | miles traveled ; how many official visits paid; the 
all enterprise of a private nature, should not be/|duration of those official visits, and all the other 
encouraged. I will always aid in the establishment | official details thus tabularized in this book,—the 
of Common Schools, as well as Academies and | wrong impression was removed. It is a work which 
Colleges wherever the circumstances are proper.— | requires regularity, though some gentlemen doubt 
I have employed several grades of teaching power, |the necessity of this regularity; but 1 desire—and 
in my experience,’and have been well satisfied with |so far as { have authority, I demand that this prac- 
this result of the experiment of actual grading in | tice shall be continued, and the instructions of the 
education. Discussion suspended, for— |department conformed to. 
THE REMARKS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT, | I have been requested, on many occasions, to 
i : prepare blank forms for these Monthly reports, 
7 re Cae, ee jand to send them out. Heretofore, that has not 
Mr. Burrowes, after some introductory remarks, |been done, for the reason that the practice was a 
then said : /new one, and it was not very safe, before the ex- 
School Journal: Allow me to direct your atten- | periment was pretty thoroughly tried, to determine 
tion to the 9th section of the Act of 8 May, 1855, upon any particular form. But the way seems now 
entitled “a Supplement to the School Law,” which | sufficiently plain, and probably with the next boxes 
section, relating to the School Journal, is in|of documents to the different counties, a sufficient 
these words: “That the Pennsylvania School Jour-| supply of blank forms for monthly reports will be 
nal shal! be recognized as the official organ of Com-/|forwarded, to enable County Superintendents to 
mon Schools in this commonwealth, in which the perform this duty with the least amount of labor 





current decisions made by the Superintendent of 
Common Schools shall be published free of charge, 
together with all official circulars and such other 
matters of explanation and instruction as he may 
find it necessary or advisable to issue, from time to 
time, including his annual report.” 


I bring this matter to your attention, for the 
purpose of asking the Superintendents, as a body, 
to regard the Journal in the light which the law 
evidently intends they should regard it; namely: 
as the organ or medium for conveying the instruc- 
tions of the School Department to the Superinten- 
dents, as well as others. I have, during the last 
twelve or fifteen months, been frequently asked by 
County Superintendents, to give official explana- 
tion, advice or decision, on portions of the School 
Law,—upon points which had actually been decid- 
ed on and explained in the last preceding number 
of the Journal. Now, I desire to impress upon 
you the fact, that it is a portion of your duty and 
may, probably, facilitate the performance of your 


to themselves. 
| Official Scrap Book: 1 have opened a kind of 
|Educational Scrap Book, with a number of pages 
lassigned to each county. The “calls” for institu- 
rem. the instructions given by Superintendents in 
regard to teacher’s examinations, and all the other 
| official acts of each county, so far as 1 can procure 
ithem, are pasted in the work. ‘Thus, under the 
the name of each county is embraced very useful 
land interesting information as to its educational 
| movements. This is not only instructive and val- 
| uable to the School Department, but to the County 
Officers. When they visit Harrisburg they can 
here find a record of the practice and mode of pro- 
ceedings by the Superintendents in every part of 
the State. I therefore request, as a favor to me 
and as a matter of some benefit to yourselves, that 
you will cut all documents proper for this book out 
of the newspapers, and with your monthly report, 
or on some other occasion, transmit them to the 
Department, for insertion in this Scrap book. 
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Correctness of Statistics: You are aware that the | 
statistics of the school department, are derived 
from two sources: The Reports of the County Su- 

perintendents, giving general results ; and the an- 

nual district reports of the Directors, intended to| 
present all the local details of the schools in every | 
part of the State. There are nearly 1800 school | 
districts ; and it is the duty of the President and | 
Secretary of each, at the end of the year, to make | 
a report of the number of pupils, teachers, amount | 
of tax levied, &c., to the School Department.—| 
Heretofore, those statistics have not been at all | 
exact or reliable ; in fact, they are but an approx- 

imation to the truth. When the office of County | 
Superintendent was established, the Legislature pro- | 
bably had it in mind, that the County Superinten- | 


dent should be the means of rendering the statis- | 
tics of the school system full, exact and reliable. | 
Hence it was, that the annual reports, four month’s | 
certificates and all the other documents appertain- | 
ing to each school district, are not transmissable 
directly to the School Department by the District 
Secretary, but must first be sent to the County 
Superintendent and by him to the Department.— 
Why this complication of machinery? These offi- 
cers are not cumbered with the trouble of receiv- 
ing the reports, paying postage on them and re- 
mailing them to Harrisburg, without a sufficient 
reason. ‘The reason is obvious. It was, that the 
County Superintendent should examine and ascer- 
tain the statements and statistics of each repert to 
be full and exact, and in accordance with law and 
the probable state of facts, before transmission to 
the School Department. If not properly filled up 
and correct in any particular, the design was, that 
they should be returned to the districts and made 
right. 

Now, gentlemen, in making up the statistics of 
the School Department, we have a great deal of 
trouble, exactly at this point. When the general 
tables for this year’s report were being construct 
ed—a work of four or five months—no note was 
taken of the incomplete, incorrect and sometimes 
impossible reports that have passed through the 
hands of some county officers. If that had been 
done, I could have presented to you in this conven- 
tion, a very long list of statistical statements that 
would astonish you. It was only yesterday that 
the idea of presenting the matter to you was 
thought of, and a few items were obtained by a 
hasty glance at the reports. No doubt there are 
hundreds of others in which there are greater de- 
partures from the exact state of things; but a few 
instances will illustrate the point. Neither dis- 
tricts nor counties will be named. 

In a rural district, in which little if any increase 
in population has taken place, there were, in 1860, 
4 schools reported, 4 teachers, and 242 scholars in 
average attendance. In thesame in 1861, there are 
instead of 242 scholars, 544in average attendance, 
an increase of 302 in one year. In 1860, in an- 
other district, there were six schools reported, six 
teachers, 366 pupils on the roll, and only 61 schol- 
ars reported in average attendance in the district ! In 
the same district, last year, there were seven 
schools, seven teachers, four hundred pupils on the 
roll,—a proper increase,—and 215 scholars in aver- 
age attendance; which I suppose was about the 
truth. Last year, we stated the number at 61, and 
did great injustice to that county and district. In 
another district, in 1860, there were 10 schools, 19 
teachers, 466 pupils on the roll and 351 in general | 
average attendance. In the year 1861, the same 


number of schools and teachers was reported, 
with, instead of 466 pupils, 1745 pupils on the roll ; 
and of these, 1180 were returned as being in aver- 
age attendance. In another for 1860, the report 
gives 5 schools, 11 teachers, 293 scholars on the 
roil and 220 scholars in attendance. Next year, 
the 293 scholars had increased (probably naturally) 
to 324; but out of the 324 on the roll, only 25 
were reported to be in average attendance, in the 
whole district. 

I need not go over the list of cases of this kind. 
They are numerous, In another district,—to turn 
to a different class of defectiveness,—the report is 
wanting in not giving the amount of tax levied for 
school and building purposes. Cases of this class 
are very numerous, 

And the list might be extended, with inaccura- 
cies and omissions under every heading in the re- 
port, in such way as was to astonish you and almost 
destroy trust in the statistics of the system. This 
compels either the publishing of known mis-state- 
ments or of taking the liberty of correcting the 
official acts of the District officers, without their 
consent. The latter course is sometimes adopted, 
when light can be obtained from the report of the 
same District for a former year. But this is not 
often the case. It would be supposed harsh, and 
in some cases Superintendents might complain, if 


|we were to send back all these reports and require 


them to have them corrected. But if we are to 
have accuracy in the statistics, or anything relia- 
ble,—these deficiencies must be supplied and these 
errors corrected. 

Now, my object in bringing this subject to your 
atteution is to state plainly, that it is your official 
duty to examine every one of these reports to see 
that it is not only fallin all its parts but that there 


'is that appearance of truthfulness and congruity of 


statement about it, which a document fairly made 
out will present. You cannot tell the exact num- 
ber of pupils in attendance in each school or the ex- 
act average for the term, from your own personal 
knowledge ; but you can say from that knowledge, 
whether the report is nearly right. And where 
there are omissions, and wide and manifest depar- 


ture from the scope of possibility, I must ask you 
ito have them corrected and thus to enable the 


School Department in future to present to the Le- 


'gislature and the public, statistics that shall be re- 


liable. Probably a good way to prevent these er- 
rors would be to take the form of the annual report 
with you to the different examinations, when the 
Directors or some of them are present, and explain 
the document ;—what is to be done with it and how 
it is to be filled up. As faras the Department can 
do so, this has been done by special iustructions 
and explanations appended to the report, at the 
bottom, for the information of the Secretary in fill- 
ing it up. If these explanations were read and 
commented on by you, and such questions, relat- 


ing to the filling of the report, as might be propound- 


ed to you by the Secretary and others, answered on 
the spot, many of these difficulties would be obvi- 
ated and errors prevented. Be this as it may, itis 
now distinctly to be understood, that all incom- 
plete or incorrect district reports will hereafter be 
returned to the proper County Superintendent for 
correction. 

Four Month's Certificates: The sedocuments are 
to be examined as carefully as the annual reports, 


jand are also to be endorsed, “ approved” and sign- 


ed by the proper county officer; and neither will 
hereafter be accepted as sufficient without this 


ankrhenew 
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proof of examination and sufficiency. Most offi- 
cers have correctly performed their duty, in these 
respects; but a number seem not to have been 
aware of it. 

Suggested Changes in the Four Month’s Certificate : 
Two changes in the four months certificate are 
contemplated by the School Department, if they 
are by you thought advisable :— 

1. Bonds of Collectors and Treasurers : Much trou- 
ble and some loss of money have been caused in 
several districts, in consequence of the law, which 
requires proper security to be taken from district 
tax collectors and treasurers, having been neglect- 
ed. That law is obligatory upon Boards of Direc- 
tors. Collectors have become insolvent, after hay- 
ing collected the tax or a part of it, in which case 
the district loses the amount. So with Treasur- 
ers. It is proposed, hereafter, that the four month’s 


Mr. Shoemaker, of Franklin: I agree that the 
|first proposition, should be inserted in the certifi- 
jcate. On account of the negligence of a Collec- 
itor in one of the townships of my county, an “ old 
\sore” is now festering, to the great injury of the 
‘schools and with little chance of being removed.— 
|It is now a matter of contention in the district.— 
A part of citizens think they can compel the di- 
|rectors to pay the money thus lost, out of their 
|private means. 

On motion of Mr. Coburn, it was then unani- 
mously agreed, that the insertion of a clause in the 
'certificate, that Bonds and Surety had been given 
| by the Tax Collector and Treasurer, was expedient 
}and that it should be inserted. 

The proposition relative to uniformity of text 
books being under consideration :— 
| Mr. Cruikshank, moved its adoption, and said: 





certificate shall be modified, by inserting these|If it is necessary that the books should be classi- 
words: “And both the Treasurer and the Tax fied, it is necessary that means be taken to effect 
Collector of this district, have duly given bond for|the object. Some Boards of Directors adopt a 
the lig aang yor of their respective duties ; and no | series, and say let A. B.C. and D. bring the arith- 
teacher has been employed,” &c. I wish now to| metic, &c., that they have; though we have adopt- 
ascertain from the assembled Superintendents, |ed another series. In some places, they (the Di- 
whether the insertion of this elause in the four|rectors) have not thrown out any books, but mere- 
month’s certificate, would be advisable. ily adopted a certain series, in order to comply with 
2. Uniformity of Text Books: Attached to the four |the words of the law. 

month’s certificate, there are three questions, weed Mr. Shoemaker : In our county they have gener- 
to be answered under oath, but on the honor of the | ally adopted regular series of books, but a few not 
President of the Board. The first is as to a uni-|of the regular series, are still in circulation, which 
form series of school books to be used in the|we are gradually getting rid of. Perhaps the di- 
schools of each district, according to the require-|rectors would not like the responsibility of turn- 
ments of the 26th section of the School Law. The ing out children, because they have not the regu- 
second relates to the visitation of the schools; and |lar books ; and this is the only mode of compell- 
the third to the building of school houses. I wish|ing uniformity. If we adopt this measure, we 
farther to obtain your opinion, whether it would be | would be doing injustice to poor people and cause 
advisable to embrace the answer relating to the |trouble. I always endeavor to secure a uniformi- 
uniformity of text books in the sworn four month’s | ty of books; and I think by using smooth means we 
certificate of the President of the Board, and re-| will get along better. 

quire him there to state, not only that auniform| Dr. Early, of Elk: I think this smooth business 
series of books had been adopted by the action of often really causes all the trouble. I have spent 
the Board, but actually introduced into the schools?|a good deal of money to procure books for child- 
There is such neglect of this essential feature of |ren, without effecting the object. If we had some- 
the school law, in various parts of the State, that |thing to oblige the Boards to purchase a uniform 
some very decided measure does seem necessary to|series of books, we would get at the difficulty. 
carry into effect this portion of the school law. The} Mr. Fulmer, of Pike: I have prevailed on one 
doubt with me is, whether the exaction of such a/ Board of Directors to take the District money and 
sworn statement in the four month’s certificate, |purchase the books. The teacher goes to the 
might not be proceeding too rapidly and severely | Librarian and gets his books, and returns them at 
in the matter. Your opinion on these two points|the end of the term. In this way, I have secured 
will now be acceptable, and they will be presented |a uniformity. I do not think you can get along so 
separately :-— | well by using severe means as by operating in a 

On the first point, Whether it would be advisable | gentle way. 

to embrace in the four month’s certificate a state-| Afr, Woodruff, of Chester: It strikes me that 
ment, that the proper bonds had been given by the|this is a matter of expediency. As I stated in 





officers of the district in whose hands the money of 
the district is placed : 

Mr. Porter, of Juniata, said: Iam in favor of 
the proposition just submitted ; in the financial 
condition of each district, there is much actual loss 
from negligence and inattention to this point. In 
addition, the inability of the Board to-pay the 


Teachers and meet their other engagements, from | 


this cause, entails much odium on the system. It 
also increases ultimately the amount of the tax, or 
shortens the term of the schools. 

Mr, Castles, of Lycoming: As for the first pro- 
position, I am altogether in favor of having that 


regard to boarding schools and private institu- 
tions, we should not attempt to cure one evil by 
fossilizing another. The people in our county are 
able to purchase good books; but whether it is 
expedient to “push” them up toit, Ido not know. 
I think just now that I am not in favor of this 
last proposition. 

Mr. McCandless, of Mercer: I move to amend 
'the proposition, so that the clause shall read, that 
'“ Directors have adopted a uniform series and used 
| their influence, as far as possible, for its introduc- 
| tion.” 
| Mr. Mifflin, of Cumberland: Desirable as uni- 








adopted. In several precincts of our district, the |formity is in text books, it is not always attained 
citizens have been greatly the losers by not having | by having no books in school but those of the same 
that part of the law fully carried out. The clause |series. The edition of '61, may vary just as much 
should be inserted in the four month’s certificate, |from former editions of the same series, as those 
on account of the safety likely to result therefrom. 'of a different series. We have almost annual edi- 
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tions of the same “ Reader,” differing from each 
other in the appearance of several wood cuts, words, 
etc. 

Mr. McCleary, of Adams: We have some grad- 
ed schools in our county, in which the uniform 
system works admirably. On the same branch of 
study, we have in other schools two or three class- 
es, for the reason that the books are not uniform. 
I believe, by the adoption of such a system, fewer 
teachers will be required. You cannot have grad- 
ed schools without a uniformity of books. 

Mr. Fulmer: By enforcing this proposition, in 
some districts, you will destroy the Common School 
system. We all know the beauties of uniformity : 
but it is not always expedient. 

Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny: I do not think we 
should heed the doctrine of expediency. The only 

uestion is, will the labors of the teachers be bene- 

tted by the object in view and will a greater or 
less amount of good be accomplished ? An instance 
I noticed bearing on this matter, was the case of a 
teacher who had seventeen scholars and thirteen 
different classes, with five different Geographies. 
I believe it has already been decided, that the Di- 
rectors have the right to provide books, where the 
parents are not able. If it is right that those offi- 
cers should procure books, it is right that they 
should furnish them in such a manner as to be most 
beneficial to the interests of the Commonwealth. 
I am in favor of the proposition and think it should 
be made obligatory. . 

Mr. Ingram, of Dauphin: It perhaps has been 
the case that teachers, feeling an interest in cer- 
tain authors, have exercised their influence to pro- 
eure the introduction of the works of those au- 
thors, when the Directors had adopted a different 
series. This is reprehensible, and short-sighted.— 
This introduction of a variety of books increases 
the labor of the teaeher and retards the progress 
of the school. 

Mr. Johns, of Tioga. This question is as diffi- 
cult as any connected with the Common School 
system. In some schoois I have found Grammars 
used, among which were Wells’, Bullion’s, Smith’s 
and Brown’s. Of the classes in Geography, there 
were Olney’s, Mitchell’s, Montieths,etc. The diffi- 
culty is, that it increases the labors of the teacher 
unnecessarily. Many of the books used are old and 
should not be used. Expediency lies in carrying 
out directly, what was the object of the Legislature 
in saying that the school directors shall adopt a 
uniformity in books. We have been trying the 
doctrine of smoothness for seven years, and it has 
pretty nearly run its race without winning. In one 
of the best districts of the county I represent, they 
have cards, etc., put up. in which they state that 
“ such books shall be used and no others,” and the 
result has been satisfactory The experience of 
the world has shown, that unless a law is carried 
into execution, it is worth nothing; and unless the 
Legislature provide a means for executing the law, 
it will be of no avail. I can see no remedy for this 
state of things except in teaching by topics; but 
this will not meet the trouble in all the branches. 
In Grammar, for example, you have different no- 





menclatures and rules; arid the multiplicity of 


books, which are crowding themselves into our 
Common Schools, is one of the greatest errors and 
stumbling blocks of the system. I should labor 
in vain, in my county,—let me reason with and per- 


suade Directors however much,—in coaxing a uni-|a suitable basis. 


Other Superintendents may be 
When we have something in the 


in books. 
ortunate. 


formit 
more 


School Law which effectually provides, that the 
uniformity shall be enforced, we shall secure that 
end; not otherwise. 

Mr. Buffiington, of Washington, stated his ex- 
perience in regard to the subject. 

The State Superintendent said, he did not wish to 
be regarded as throwing any responsibility upon 
the Convention, which he should properly bear.— 
He had submitted this question for the advice of 
the body, and unless he had the nearly unanimous 
opinion of the Convention in favor of the proposi- 
tion, he would have considerable hesitancy in re- 
sorting to so decided a measure. The question with 
him was, whether we were yet prepared to take 
such a course. 

Mr. Dietrick, of Monroe, opposed the proposition, 
for the reason that it was not feasible, and might 
be construed to be illegal. 

The question on the amendment of Mr. McCand- 
less, was not agreed to. 

The question recurring on the original motion, 
to adopt the proposition as suggested by the State 
Superintendent, it was then agreed to ;—less than 
two-thirds of the County Superintendents present 
voted for, and the rest against it. 

Amendments to the School Law: The State Super- 
intendent then said, that certain proposed amend- 
ments of the school law were before the Legisla- 
ture last winter, and he now desired the advice of 
this body as to the expediency of again recom- 
mending them for adoption. 

The first suggested, a change in the commence- 
ment of the school year from the first Monday in 
June to the first Monday in May. After remarks 
and propositions as to the most expedient time for 
commencing the school year, by Messrs. Carothers, 
Cruikshank, Shoemaker, Douthett, Johns, Mifflin, 
Woodruff, and Armstrong, 

Mr. Coburn, moved to lay the subject on the 
table, which was agreed to. 

The second ammendment, that of requiring School 
Directors to take an oath of office was debated by 
Messrs. Johns, Armstrong, Heckendorn, Cruik- 
shank, Coburn, Morrison, Hamilton, Mifflin and 
Shoemaker. 

State Superintendent: Before taking a vote on the 
question I will state, that this question was brought 
to the attention of the Legislature, last year, at 
the instigation of several Superintendents and 
working Directors; but shortly afterwards I had 
considerable doubts as to the expediency of it and 
found it to meet with strong opposition; and I 
now very much desire the advice of this body on 
the point. 

On agreeing to the motion of Mr. Johns, of Ti- 
oga, to adopt the suggestion, the subject was de- 
termined in the negative. 

The remaining sections of the bill before the 
Legislature last winter, as read by the chair, were 
then agreed to. 

On the seetion that the salary of the County Su- 


‘perintendent should be dependent, to a certain ex- 


tent, upon the number of schools in his county, a 
division was called, when the question was agreed to. 

In reference to the last amendment, Mr. Coburn, 
said: I do not think it our business to recommend 
such a provision to the Legislature, though I am 
in favor of the proposition. 

Mr. Cruikshank: I should like to have the mat- 
ter settled, not by the Board of Directors, but on 
The proposion suggested, how- 
ever, does not entirely meet my views, though I 
voted for it. 
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State Superintendent: 1 do not wish to dictate to 
this body; but if it appears to aay of the members, 
that the principle involved is a fair one though the 
coming session of the Legislature may not be the 
proper time to recommend it, such opinions should 
be expressed. 

Mr. Coburn, of Bradford: I move then, that not- 
withstanding the sense of the Convention is favor- 
able to the adoption of the principle, we consider 
it inopportune at this time to recommend it. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Ermentrout, of Berks, moved that a Commit- 
tee of three members be appointed on each of the 
last three topics discussed during the day, to re- 
port to the Convention at its next meeting. Adopt- 
ed. Adjourned. 





SECOND DAY—Morninea Szssron. 


Oonvention met and proceedings commenced with 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Gerhart, of Franklin & Mar- 
shall College. 


The Committee on Organization reported as addi- 
tional officers for the day, Prof. Walker, of Luzerne, 
for Vice President, and Mr. McFarland, of Juniata, 
for Secretary, who were elected and took their seats. 

The minutes of yesterday’s proceedings were then 
read and adopted. 


1. I need not more than name the first proposi- 
tion. We cannot conceive of civilization without 
education, nor of education in any general sense, 
without some kind of system. In other words, if 
there is civilization, there must be education; and 
if there is education, there must be schools ; and if 
there are schools, they must be based on some law or 
general system of action. 

2. Our State, from the beginning, has had, first 
the rudiments and gradually the fuller proportions 
of an educational system ; but it was necessarily of 
a peculiar kind. Our ancestors were a few men who 
came to settle in what may be termed the wilder- 
ness. It was impossible for them at first to estab- 
lish a series of schools, beginning with the primary 
school and ending with the college. It could not 
be, for the simple reason, that the pupils and stu- 
dents were not, in sufficient numbers, within reach- 
in reaching distance of each other. In common 
with the colonists of other portions of the continent, 
they had that difficulty to encounter. But our ances- 
tors, here in Pennsylvania, had additional difficulties 
to contend with, which postponed to a later date 
than in any colony, the completion of our education- 
al system. Unlike the Kasteru and Southern colo- 
nies, the original settlers of Pennsylvania were from 
different nations, with different languages, different 
| religious views, and different national habits. Hence, 








The Chair announced that the certificates of in addition to the difficuities elsewhere encountered 
membership were ready for distribution ; and that) in attempting to conquer the wilderness, our forefa- 
County Superintendents could obtain warrants for! thers were also separated, by differences not operat- 
their quarter's salary by calling at the School De- ing elsewhere. In this state of things is one of the 

artment, and that they would be paid by the State| causes why many years passed before the same pub- 
reasurer to-day, ‘lic effort for the establishment of a general school 

The President then called Prof. Walker to the| system was made, which distinguishes the annals of 
chair and addressed the Convention as follows : | other colonies. But from the very commencement, 

Ladies § Gentlemen :—As we seem now to have) the wise founders of Pennsylvania contemplated as 
brought together representatives of all the depart-| plainly and attempted as fully, to the extent of their 
ments of our educational system, I shall attempt; means, the establishment of schools, as those of any 
what should have been done yesterday, but which| State now in the Union. 

. . ’ } - . — 
was then omitted for the reason that there was not| Among the first acts of William Penn, when he 
a full attendance. My purpose is at some length to| met his Council in Philadelphia, in 1681, was the 
state the objects of the convention, and, so far as the| appointment of a school master for the youth of the 
mind that originated the movement understands it,) infant city, a portion of which were yet dwelling in 
to indicate the result expected to be effected. | caves. Enoch Flower was appointed by the Gov- 

There never was a time in my fifty-six years of | ernor and Councils to be that ‘Teacher; due author- 
life, when I more sincerely desired to be eloquent! ity was given him to exercise his profession; the 
than this; for there never was an occasion, when, ac-|rates of tuition were fixed, and such means were 
cording to my estimate, so much depended upon the} thus taken for the instruction of the youth, as was 
result of any of the actions which shall make up the) proper under the circumstances. 
sum and final reckoning of that somewhat eventful | It would be pleasant to pass over our colonial re- 
life. I am, however, neither eloquent nor always! cords, and cull out the faets that sustain the idea 
clear in conveying my ideas ; but with your patience| that learning was to be an element in the new com- 
I hope to lay before you and to establish certain; monwealth ; but time does not permit. 
propositions, to-day, which will justify the liberty; Soon after the first settlement of the colony by 
that has been taken in calling you together, and} the Quakers, that difference in the material of its po- 
I trust lead to the conclusion, that it was “ good for| pulation which has been named, began to manifest 
us to have been here.” a : jitself. During the first sixty years, the Friends, by 
_ The first of these propositions is ;—that no civil-| the wise, just and humane policy of the Proprietor, 
ized nation ever existed without an educational sys-| preserved the infant colony in peace with the In- 
tem of some kind or other; the second is,—that|dians. And even in this fact we find another obsta- 
Pennsylvania, from the beginning, has always had | cle to the establishment of schools throughout the 
at least the design of such a system ; the third, that) land ; for the colonists scattered much further apart 
her educational system has developed itself, as fully| than could be ventured on in the Eastern and other 
and rapidly as the circumstunces of the times would States, where colonization from the beginning was 
permit ; the fourth—that the Common School is| accompanied by violence and Indian wars, could not 
but a portion of our educational system ; the fi/th,—| except in a few instances, establish schools. 
that during the whole development of our education-| But at the end of forty or fifty years a new ele- 
al system, the due preparation of teachers for the; ment entered into our policy,—a new set of actors 

, p ‘ policy,—a Hew set o! ac 
schools has always been intended by the Legislature ;| came upon the stage. The Scotch-Irish settlers ap- 
and the sizth,—that the harmonious co-operation of | peared about 1720,—an intelligent, hard-fisted, pro- 
every part of this system is indispensable to the suc-| gressive, fighting breed of men. ‘They soon embroil- 
cess of the whole. ed themselves and the government with the Indians ; 





| 
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and proceeding beyond the Quaker settlements, es-|named, and when the question of the constitutional- 
tablished themselves in the pleasant vallies and |ity of its exercise was agitating the public mind, the 
mountain-passes of the State. ut they also became | people again met, in the convention of 1837-38, to 
so scattered that it was impossible to adapt to them | amend and remodel the organic law. If there had 
a system of primary schools. been any undue assumption of power by the Legis- 
Soon after, the quiet, hard-working, systematic | lature in the creation of the common school system, 
and intelligent Germans arrived in large numbers, |then was the time strictly to define and curtail the 
and toa great extent bought up and settled upon | powers of the Legislature in thisrespect. Yet what 
the lands partially cleared by their Scoth-Irish pre-| was then done? Why, the provisions of the good old 
decessors. constitution were adopted without change of a single 
Lastly, in consequence of the “ Connecticut claim” | word; and thus the people themselves, by their dele- 
to the northern one-third part of the whole State,)gates in convention assembled, ratified our noble 
based on an indefinite grant of the British crown, a|common school system, and declared the law to be 
new element was introduced into our population :— | constitutional. 
the New England element. And so of the higher institutions of learning.— 
Here we have the main elements,—strong but for|The Legislature had previously chartered and en- 
a long time conflicting—of our population : English | dowed colleges and academies. If this had been an 
and Welsh Friends, Seotch-Irish, Germans and New| usurpation, it would have been corrected at this time. 
Englanders ;—some differing from the others in lan- | But here, too, the people ratified the previous legis- 
uage and religion, and all in national origin and | lation in favor of Colleges and Academies. 
habits ;—exactly the state of a community—if com-| Hence, we have not only a system of education in 
munity it could be termed—most unpropitious to the | our organic law, but, so far as we have put that sys- 
founding of even the most rudimentary day-schools,|tem into form, we are sustained by a construction 











because utterly unhomogeneous even if they had been 
sufficiently numerous. 

Still, our fathers always intended that we should 
have a school system, and they inserted that inten- 
tion in the constitution of the State. I will ask 
your attention somewnat at length to the provision 
on this point, because some of you may occasionally 
meet with persons who say that the common school 
system is a violation of the State Constitution. 

The Constitution provides that “the Legislature 
shall, as soon as may be convenient, provide for the 
establishment of schools, in such manner that the 
poor may be taught gratis”; and, in the next par- 
agraph, that “the arts and sciences shall be pro- 
moted by one or more seminaries of learning.” These 
were the brief, expressive and sufficient words of the 
Constitution :—that the Legislature “shall” pro- 
vide,—not immediately, but, (knowing the difficulties 
of the case)—“ as soon as may be convenient ’—for 
the establishment of schools. There was wisdom in 
that proviso. 
knew that the work could not be done at once; and 
they were statesmen enough to provide for the dis- 
tant future, though all that was desirable could not 
be effected in the present. 

It is also remarkable that these schools were not 
to be, by act of Legislature, built out of the State 
funds, with teachers approved by the State Execu- 
tive ;—the whole matter being taken into the hands 
of the State. On the contrary, while the existence 
of these schools was to be effected at the proper time, 
the selection of that time was left to the discretion 
of the Legislature, and the actual establishment and 
control of the schools were to be left with the peo- 
tere the parents of the children to be taught. 

“hen, again, the word “ establishment” is one of the 
strongest in the language, as well in its etymology as 
in its present acceptance. As here used, it means 


the founding of something in the present, which is | 


to remain and be in operation in the future. 

This was evidently the view of the convention 
which adopted the constitution of 1780; and this 
was the view of the power conferred upon them, ta- 
ken by the Legislatures of 1834-5-6. The question 
is,--whether those Legislatures exceeded their consti- 
tutional powers or not? Fortunately there is a de- 
cision, by what may be termed cotemporaneous con- 
struction, which settles this question. Immediately 
after the first decisive exercise of this power, by the 
passage of the common school laws at the time just 


The framers of the Organic Law| 


|of that law by the highest tribunal. 

We have a system which has developed itself as 
rapidly as was possible under the circumstances. It 
|may be that I, or any one of you, if called upon to 
| devise a system of education for an old community, 
jwould naturally begin with the establishment of 
schools for rudimentary instruction. I have shown 
you that our ancestors could not do that. What 
|then did they, or could they do, as wise men, under 
| the circumstancrs? Let us see. 

The several classes of population that built up our 
|State were as noble men, with as high an apprecia- 
|tion of learning, liberty and moral right, as ever left 
| the shores of the Old World. The “Friends” brought 
|with them their principles of toleration and their 
| appreciation of useful knowledge ; and schools were a 
part of their church polity, as witness the well-known 
| Friends school in Philadelphia, West-town and Ha- 
iverford. ‘The Scotch-Irish element is not more no- 
ted in the history of the whole country for enterprize 
and courage, than for pioneership in the cause of 
learning. I need but name to you its Tennents, 
| Smiths, Blairs, Aliisons, McMillans and others;—who 
lat ‘“ Log College,” Fagg’s Manor, Canonsburg and 
|elsewhere, proved their noble zeal in the cause of 
learning. In fact, wherever enough students could 
|be assembled to form a school, there labored one of 
|these noble men. 
| Our German ancestors brought their Bibles and 
|books of learning, with their love of liberty, to the 
land of their choice ; and they, too, established their 
institutions of learning. Such men as Muhlenberg 
land Schlatter and such places as Nazareth, and 

So, in 





| Bethlehem and Litiz, are familiar to us all. 

regard to our New England fellow citizens; they 
‘brought from their own, States the high degree of 
‘advancement in learning, for which that portion of 
jour country is so justly distinguished. 

‘The lamp of learning was to be kept burning ; and 
as it could not be lighted in the little way-side schools, 
‘for the whole people, the only thing they could do, 
lwas to establish higher institutions to train a few 
/men, who should go out as keepers of the sacred fire 
‘till the day should arrive for its general spread.— 
Hence it is, that while the colleges and superior in- 
istitutions of our State are its crowning ornament, 
they are also its foundation ; and as much a portion 
'of our educational system as the primary or common 
—— 

Thus it was, that while the times were adverse to 
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the perfection of a general system, the love of country|sphere of the Common School. More than that 
was common to all. And hence, also, was it, that ground it does not seek to occupy; less than that 
the attempt to homogenize the people, commenced, as_ will not satisfy the wants of society. There are con- 
it ever does, among the leading intellects of the time siderations in connection with this point which may 
and by cautious acts of Legislation. The effort on | not strike at the first view, and which may thus be 
the part of our statesmen has, from the first, been to | presented :— 
bring men of learning from all portions of the com-| Education is a preparation, by the agency and in- 
munity together in the same higher institutions, and structions of others, of a human being, for the per- 
by that means to promote a common State character. | formance of his duties to himself,—to his family—to 
hus, from the days of the revolution till the first | society—to his country—to his God. ‘To restrict it 
quarter of the present century, numerous colleges to anything short of all these points, is to inflict a 
were chartered. That was the first step in the es-| grievous wrong upon ourrace. If you educate an 
tablishment of a general system of education. Individual selfishly,—to promote the interests of him- 
The next was a natural one. After a while it was | self or his own family, or even of his own State,—with- 
found that our towns had grown sufficiently populous | out reference to futurity, you send forth an educated 
to justify the attempt to bring learning lower down human monster. Training with reference to the fu- 
—nearer to the people. From 1810 to 1830, the | ture, is as indispensable to the completion of human 
Legislature adopted the system of granting money to | character as a training for obtaining a livelihood in 
each county—from two to five thousand dollars—for | this world. Just here, therfore, is the principle which 
the purpose of establishing, at the county seat, an | limits the sphere of the Commoa School. 
“ Academy ;”—the object being to provide by the} While the child is a member of the family, under 
public aid, for the instruction of the youth of the|the control of the spiritual guide provided by the 
county in the more advanced branches of education. | parent, he may be safely entrusted to the public 
And finally, as soon as the State had become suf- | school a few hours each day for intelleetual and physi- 
ficiently populous and society was ripe for the pro-|cal culture; his religious instruction being provided 
ject, the Common School was inaugurated in 1834-|for by the proper home training which is presumed 
5-6. Let it not be asserted, that our statesmen /|to exist. But the instant you take the child from the 
were remiss in not having taken this step sooner.—/|parent’s roof and place him under the care of others, 








Perhaps the truth is, that it was adopted, if any 
thing, sooner than all the circumstances justified the 
attempt. This is rendered probable by the fact, that 
even now, our population is so sparse in most see- 
tions, that we cannot yet complete the idea of a true 
system by a proper gradation of the schools. So 
anxious however have our legislators been for the 
completion of their constitutional duty in relation 
to learning, that they have generally been in advance 
of public sentimert on the subject. 

Now here, with the exception of one branch which 
I shall refer to hereafter, are the parts of our system, 
in the order of time as to establi 
even in a natural order of the development of re- 
sults from causes. First, the College to retain 
knowledge, in the midst of our early difficulties ;— 
Second, the Academy to meet the demands of the 
growing community, and provide students for the 
College ; and third, the Common School, the com- 
plement and the basis of the whole system. This is 
our system ; and no man who studies the history of 
the State, the progress of its people and the growth 
and condition of its social institutions, can arrive at 
any other conclusion. No man, who views the sys- 
tem as composed of merely one or two of these de- 
partments, does justice to that system—does justice 
to the wisdom of our ancestors—does justice to the 
hopes of the future. 

ow, gentlemen, what are the proper functions of 

the different branches of thissystem? Oan each be 
confined to its proper sphere of action and useful- 
ness, yet all be made to co-operate so harmoniously as 
to complete this great State system? That is the 
question you are to answer! It is the work of this 
convention, and of the committees, which it is hoped 
~ will appoint, to bring it before the people of 

ennsylvania in such a way, that we shall at length 
have a true conception of our educational condi- 
tion,—its magnitude and its real wants. 


What are the functions of each of these ciasses 
of schools? In my opinion the Common School is 
the day school. Wherever there is a sufficient 
number of children to form it, so that they may go 
to it from their homes in the morning, and return to 
their homes at night,—there is the work, there the 


shment,—aye and | 


1 roger 78. and do not at the same time provide for 
is religious training, you do him an inestimable 
wrong. Hence it is, that,as the public cannot con- 
stitutionally impart this indispensable portion of an 
education, it must be left to another class of institu- 
tions established and mainly sustained by private 
enterprize, and selected by each parent, when the 
time arrives for separating the child from home reli- 
gious instruction. ‘These are the Boarding institu- 
tions—be they academies, seminaries, or colleges. 
And thus it becomes apparent, that every common 
school must be a “ day school.” The converse of the 
proposition is also true; viz: that every day school 
|for elementary instruction, should be a common 
ischool; for in every such day school all the condi- 
|tions for the equal, safe and proper operation of the 
| common school principle of instruction are found, and 
it is an injury to the common school system and a 
wrong to the public, to withhold from it any proper 
opportunity for its beneficial action. 

This is a most important principle in our public 
and republican system of education. While it ex- 
cludes the idea of State interference with denomina- 
tional religion, it preserves and provides for the chris- 
tian element. Yet, in entrusting, under parental con- 
trol, this portion of youthful culture to the institu- 
tions alluded to, there is no danger of proselytism by 
these institutions. Tor, in addition to the high sense 
of honor and responsibility which actuates their 
faculties, and to the fact that the broad ground of 
our common christianity affords ample scope for 
general instruction in religion, there is also the world- 





a 


ly motive which induces them to be liberal. They 
are dependent upon the public for support, and will 
naturally pursue such a course in their religious in- 
| structions, as will retain a proper public confidence. 


Hence, it also follows, that there is a well defined 
sphere of action for the next branch of the system— 
what may be called the Boarding academies and semi- 
naries. ‘There will be occasion for these establish- 
ments for many years to come, even when ultimately 
the common schools shall be graded and improved 
in every district ; for when that time arrives, there 
will still remain persons preferring the instruction of 
this class of schools for their families. In the large 
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cities, also, there are, and ever will be, parents who | world, have ever been self-sustaining. In Germany, 
desire to send their children to the pure air of the| France, England and all other European countries, 
country ; and they will resort to institutions of this |the government liberally contributes to the support 
kind in large numbers. Such seems to be the sphere of the institutions of learning. Our own country 











of the Boarding school. Its function, as well as that 
of the High common school, is to prepare pupils for 
the active duties of life, or for entrance upon a col- 
legiate course. 

T’o this sketch, it need only be added, that the func- 
tion of the College is to impart that liberal education 
which is desired by those who have leisure and means 
to acquire it, and to prepare students for what are 
called the professional studies. 


This is a hurried, but it is believed, a true view of 
our educational system :—a system grown up amongst | 


ourselves and adapted to our own circumstances ; 
neither adopted from abroad, nor to be arbitrarily 
adapted to any foreign model. The mistake hereto- 
fore, and yet made is, that the true relations of each 


portion to the other, have been misunderstood, and | 


that each has trespassed on the ground of the other. 
Before any useful reform can be effected, the idea 
must be abandoned, that the common school can be 
elevated into a “college.” The academy and semi- 
nary must cease to operate on the common school 
ground ; the college must abandon its Preparatory 


Department ; and each must—as soon as practicable | 


—confine itself to its own function, and thus build 
up and complete our beautiful system, in fact, as it is 
in the well considered theory of our ancestors. . 


Now, my friends, the object of this meeting is, if 


possible, to induce you all—Dr. Gerhart, Dr. Loomis, 
Profs. Wickersham and Walker, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Seiller, Mr. McCreary, Mr. Ford—College officers, 
High school men, County Superintendents, from our 


|has in a measure done the same. 

The question now is, whether this aid shall be 
made as regular to our higher institutions, as their 
efforts for the instruction of the youth of the land 
unquestionably merit. But it is always to be borne 
in mind, as a condition precedent to this aid from 
the public, that each class must consent to confine 
itself to its own proper field of operation, and also to 
co-operate with the others, in the promotion of the 
general good. When this feeling and effort shall be 
made to appear, I think I will be sustained by the 
other Common School officers and authorities in say- 
ing, that a claim so equitable in itself and so prom- 
ising of good to the public, will have their cordial 
support. 

It is another essential incident to every perfect 
educational system, that it shall provide for the 
training of youth in reference to the future as well 
as the present life. How this has been arranged in 
|our system, has already been briefly stated and need 
not here be repeated. 

The last essential incident now to be named is the 
Normal Department,—a permanent and sufficient 
arrangement in the system itself for the professional 
|preparation of its own teachers. This is no new 
|idea here in Pennsylvania, though many years elaps- 
led before it took a definite and practicable shape. 
| All through our history, you will find that there 
| has been a desire on the part of the founders of our 
|system, to provide teachers for the people. If you 


will consult the Journal of the Legislature, you will 





venerable friend Mr. Coburn, to our young friends of | find that in the grants made to academies, commen- 


little Lebanon and Delaware—to ask all—I would|cing about 1800 and running to 1830, there is, in 
name all if time permitted—I want to make this |nearly all cases, a provision that a certain number of 
thing personal,—to co-operate in this matter. [students shall be taught gratuitously; and, in the 

If you approve of the idea, I would respect-| preambles to many of them, and in the discussions 
fully suggest, that, before you separate, you will ap-|upon them, the main reason for such a proviso was, 
point committees to report ata future assembling of | that this arrangement would furnish teachers for— 
the representatives of all our educational bodies, upon|what were strangely enough called—“ common 
all points of co-operation as well as difference, whose ;schools,” at a time when we had no common schools. 
full discussion may promote the great end we all have | For instance :—In 1799 the Bucks county school re- 





at heart. 

There is another view of this subject which relates 
to certain essential incidents to every general system 
of education; but whick have not been sufficiently 
taken into account, heretofore. 

One of these incidents is: That no christian na- 
tion ever had a system of education that was self-sup- 
porting, and independent of public aid. It is time 
this should be understood and acted on. In heathen 
times it may have been different. If you will read 
Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations” and other works upon 
that subject, you will be astonished to find the 
amount of income realized by heathen teachers and 
philosophers. But in Christendom it is different ; 
and for a good reason. The men who have been 
foremost in the establishment of our schools hereto- 
fore, have been members of the christian ministry. 
During the dark ages they were the conservators and 
restorers of learning; and however we may differ from 
them in creed, we must be grateful to them for their 
assiduity in the performance of that task. And the 
same class of men, down to our times, have been 
prominent in the establishment and support of the 
schools. They were self-sacrificing men, who labor- 
ed in this department of beneficence, not for their 
own honor and profit, but for the good of mankind. 
Hence, in all our institutions, the cost of tuition has 
been so low, that the higher schools in no part of the 


;ceived $4000, in consideration that it educated gra- 
|tuitously 10 pupils. In1799 Pittsburg school $5000 
| with similar proviso asto 10 pupils. In 1799 Cham- 
bersburg school $2000, with similar proviso as to 5 
| students ; and so in numerous other instances. This 
l expedient, however, did not succeed, for reasons 
which we now fully comprehend. We have dis- 
covered that a teacher must be more than a scholar; 
—he must not only know, but be also capable of ma- 
king others to know what he knows. No doubt these 
academies were excellent institutions to make schol- 
ars for us; but they failed to make teachers, because 
that was not their business. 

Next we find that the Legislature, discovering the 
failure of this expedient, about 1830 attempted to 
have the teachers educated by colleges. Washing- 
|ton college received $500 for five years, on condition 
‘that she would educate twenty pupils for teachers.— 
Jefferson college, at the same time, received a grant 
of $2000, for four years, 24 pupils, who were re- 
quired to be citizens of this State, to be educa- 
ted “in a manner best qualifying them for teachers 
in the various branches.” Allegheny college re- 
ceived $2000 for four years, and was required to edu- 
cate 33 pupils. 

Thus the founders of our system always enter- 
tained the correct idea, that to educate the people, 
teachers must be provided for the schools. They 
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tried academies, and they tried colleges ;—you all 
know with what result. The opinion is, therefore, 
expressed, that there can be no complete educational 
tem without some means, therein embraced, for 

e training of its own teachers ; and that this work 
cannot be done by the other schools of the system. 
Any one who reads the history of the State and ex- 
amines its legislation, will arrive at these conclusions. 
Tt is here proper to state the farther position, that 
Normal schools, although essential to the successful 
of an educational system, should not be 


fought out to decide which of two contending 
aspirants shall rule his fellow men, or to settle some 
nice point of kingly etiquette. It is but the armed 


|posse commitatus of the nation, called out to enforce 


the Constitution and the Law ; and I am one of those 
who hope that the mere exhibition of the tremendous 
force now on foot may be sufficient to accomplish 
that object, without one of those bloody world en- 


'tertainments called “grand battles.” 1 hope that 


our young Commander-in-Chicf will have the nerve 


‘and heroism to resist the clamor for blood now so 


identified with the State in the same manner as the general and so loud, and so end the strife with more 
common school proper; for this reason :—The reli-| glory to himself than ever Napoleon or Alexander 


gious element must necessarily constitute a portion 
of the course in these institutions, for reasons already 
en; and, as this cannot be constitutionally intro- 
where the teachers are appointed and the 
studies prescribed by the State, they must necessa- 
rily be placed on the same footing with institutions 


| brings its demands upon us. 
and the fife sounding in every town, village and ham- 
‘let. Not only are men in multitudes deserting for 


Still, call it what we may,—the occasion 
The drum is beating, 


achieved ! 


arms their peaceful pursuits, but even our boys are 
learning to march and to hold up their heads with 


for the preparation of other professional men, as defiant air. They are catching the war spirit.— 


physicians, cl 


men and lawyers. The Normal——| Under these circumstances should we not endeavor 


teacher’s—-school occupies precisely the same posi- | to take advantage of this feeling, by introducing into 


tion, towards the State. But, as the State has a nearer 
interest in the preparation of teachers than she has 
in that of any other professional class, she is to see 
that a sufficient number of teachers are prepared, in 
the proper way and in a proper relation to the body 
politic, to supply the schools. Nevertheless, she is 


* not to interfere with these institutions in the matter 


of religious instruction, nor even in that of scholas- 
tic instruction, except to the extent of being assured 
that their graduates are properly fitted for the dis- 
charge of their important duties. 

Thus we have a fourth department, which com- 
pletes the plan of our State System of Education,— 
commencing at the beginning, not in the order of 
their establishment, but of their operation. We 
have the Normal School ; then the Common School 
proper: then the Academy or Seminary ; and finally, 
the College:—Every one of them as essentially a por- 
tion of our system as every other one ;—every one 
an institution contemplated by the wisdom of our 
fathers ;—and all of them to be promoted and sus- 
tained as the very corner-stones of the prosperity 
and glory of our State. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to draw your attention 
to the training which is now imparted to our youth. 
It seems to me that there are defects in our present 
system in this respect. 

1. We cultivate the intellect toomuch,—not positively, 
but comparatively. By this it is meant that we do 
not cultivate the other parts of our nature to a suffi- 
cient degree, to keep the balance safe and equal. The 
efforts of our colleges, of our academies, of our com- 
mon schools, and probably of our normal schools, 
are too much directed towards this point, or rather, 
are not sufficiently directed towards other points.— 
How is it that we see young men, just having com- 
pleted their college course,—filled with the contents 
of books and the garnered knowledge of ages,—barel 
able to totter to the grave? We cultivate the intel- 
lect too much. 


2. We neglect the equally essential Physical Culture. 
To strengthen the mens sana, we sacrifice toit the 
sanum. The wise ancients conjoined them, and 
pronounced them mutually necessary. While culti- 
vating the intellect, we wear out the only machine 
which gives efficiency to the intellect. 

At this very time, there is not only work to be 
done in this direction, but a danger to be avoided.— 
The war in which we are eng: —no, I do not look 
upon it as a war, in the common acceptation of that 
word! It is not one of those national tragedies 


our school system such degree of physical training 
as may gratify the demand for drill, while, at the 
same time, it will strengthen the body to bear the 
operations of the mind? If due regard be paid to 
this matter,—with attention to propriety of deport- 
ment and of manner,—this spirit may be made to 
expand itself in a safe direction, and the next gener- 
ation be one of sound, healthy, erect and grace- 
ful men and women, without injury but rather with 
benefit to, the intellect. 


3. There is another neglect of the past, which eight 
months ago threatened to prove disastrous to the 
country. I confess I was one of those who then 
believed that the sentiment of patriotism had so 
cooled, and the knowledge of our political institu- 
tiuns so decreased, amongst us, that the nation was 
in danger of dissolution from this cause. ‘Thank God 
this is not the case! On the contrary, when the first 
call was made upon the patriotism of our people— 
upon their devotion to the Union—upon them as 
American citizens,—all parties, all differences, all 
interests, in that portion of the country which still 
values the supremacy of the Constitution and Laws, 
were at once discarded, and we came up as one man 
to sustain the constituted authorities of the nation. 

Bat though it thus happily appears, that there is 
still extant enough knowledge of the past and de- 
votion to the country, to save it in the present try- 
ing juncture,—there is also a lesson in that juncture. 
A true knowledge of our rights and duties as citi- 
zens cannot be possessed and continued, to guard the 
future, unless our youth be carefully instructed and 
trained in all that relates to their public duties and 
rights, as well as to their own private interests as 
mere individuals. Herein has been a gross over- 
sight in the education of our republican youth, to 
the present time ; and I would most earnestly invite 


Y | your attention to it, as one demanding all your efforts 


for its correction, 

4, In one more point I think there has been a fail- 
ure. We must address increased attention and effort 
to the moral training of the youth of the land. We 
must not blench from the conclusion, that we are a 
Christian people, and that the morality (by which 
term I mean, that system of principles which regu- 
lates the conduct of man to man) of our country, is 
Christian morality. We must see to it that the 
Christian element which is indelibly impressed upon 
all our laws and social relations;—for instance, the 





preservation of the Sabbath, the form of oath ad- 
ministered in judicial proceedings, the punishment of 
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blasphemy, &c.—shall predominate in our schools.| to consult me on the subject. It not only received 
We must see to it, that, while Revelation is not re-| my approbation, but I strongly recommended the 
garded ae ra 4 4 gr pager science, ny great ar | rd ~ erence Pe Ay ~ pam serene = 
principles and its facts shall be so impressed upon) should show to the world, that the bands that ho 
our youth, that in after life they shall at least under- society together in Pennsylvania, are not loosenin 
stand the solid foundation upon which our social in this struggle—that notwithstanding upwards o 
edifice so securely rests. | 80,000 of the people are in arms, there are still 
My friends, I have thus occupied a great deal of| men left here to attend to the education of our youth ; 
your a Ayes re me = together ed a par 80 a if 7 perish, another eas Sommer — 
pose which was deemed of sufficient importance, I | sons of patriot sires,’—may come forward an e 
could not see that my duty to re and myself could) their places ;—and so on, if need be, from generation 
be performed without this full explanation. I will to generation, until this wicked and fiendish rebellion 
conclude by saying, that if permitted to indicate the | is crushed out by the force of arms. (Applause.) 
conclusion now to be arrived at, it would be, toavoid| It is truly pleasant to know that so many gentle- 
the adoption of any definite resolusions or line of men are here to-day. It indicates that society, with 
action, at this meeting ; but that, if you decide it to| us at least, is in a healthy condition ; that the storm 
be proper to attempt and practicable to effect the ob-') which rages at a distance leaves us undisturbed, ex- 
jects set forth in the call under which you assemble, | cept that we share in the general solivitude for the 
you will appoint committees, each charged with its triumph of the right, and for the safety of those who 
roper branch of the work, with instructions care-| are in the field, for its establishment. Were it not 
ully to consider the topic entrusted to it, and to re- for this, we would scarcely realize that a war is being 
port thereon at a meeting to be held at such future waged. It shall soon, I trust, be ended. ( Applause.) 
time as you may designate. I came to this city to administer an office in which 
‘ 7 mc have A aa ta ge honor of goa exc ig to find erase. I anpeotes “pam 
cing to you His excellency the Governor of the share in promoting the great object of the gentle- 
Commonwealth, whose other important duties will;men connected with the administration of our 
not permit him to favor us with a formal address, educational interests. Now, 1 have but one busi- 
but who has kindly consented to give us some words ness, but one single duty. This country a year ago 
of cheer. ? _ | was peaceful ; the people were prosperous ; a golden 
Governor Curtin, who had entered the hall during future opened before us with auspicious promise. I 
bad ot nce Soa te oe , wy ee | pai: rice ur yap daty, “ ome paar cre = 
entlemen of the Convention:—The President of people, and send them out of the State to fig e 
the convention has properly said, that I have not the| battles of the Constitution and the Laws, When it 
time to present myself before you, to make a for-| comes to pass, that upwards of 80,000 of our people 
mal address. A former official connection with the are now, and that 100,000 (nearly one-sixth of our 
School system of Pennsylvania, and an acquaint- adult male population) soon will be in arms, we may 
—— many Rar nm ee: I lon moo - say, that pe ae oe ween a ~ pte a 
me, teach me caution in this respect. My respect ple can never quail before the monster of rebellion 
for the intellect engaged in the administration of the|and treason. This indicates that the time may 
schools of the State, admonishes me not to speak| come, when the men engaged in attempting to de- 
= cose rennet . ne: : |stroy ha ie prin thes —- — by Vw —— 
cannot restrain myself, however, from expressing | of patriots and statesmen, and cemen wi e 
the nee YE oe it affords me to come into this| blood of our fathers, had better study the texture and 
assembly. Nor can I fail to express my approba-| use of hemp, and the effect of its contact with the 
tion of the cordial manner in which you received the} jugular. (Applause). 
concluding remarks of the President. It is pleasant; ‘To those who are loyal in the rebellious States, we 
po 7 be - ate eee eff ons the Ceveiinae } ah - rights, 4 6p 
sylvania, who still feel sufficient interest in the edu-| and guarantees ;—we offer to restore them the gov- 
eation of the children of the State, to cause them conanaet others have attempted to destroy. For those 
to forget for a while the violence and hostilities which| who are engaged in the work of rebellion, we must, 
now distract ourunhappy country. It is pleasant to|if we love our country,—if we love liberty—if we 
turn = “es the ow and poops rae a the | a gt got roman ne oma to oe genera- 
insanity, and the wickedness of the day, and to come) tions that boon which our fathers gave to us,—we 
- an assembly of gentlemen convened to promote} must, we can offer nothing but the warn of the 
the common good and future welfare of our people.| sword and the halter. (Applause). My life is now 
I have felt, gentlemen, during this struggle, the taken up in preparing men for that holy purpose— 
benefit of the education of the masses; and this for as such it must be regarded. 
struggle will present to future generations one remark-| My friends,—passing to another topic,—the Su- 
able truth, when its acts are recorded on the page| perintendent has truly said that we do not pay 
of history. While the philosopher and scholar will! enough attention, in Pennsylvania, tothe education 
seek in vain for the sufficient causes which produc-| of the physical nature. How much sickness and 
ed it, they will find this most remarkable fact :—that | pain our young men are now suffering, in our camps 
the best history of this struggle will come from the/ as well as in the hospitals ; while, if they had been 








a written home by the common soldiers of the 
and. 
war, must travel through the country, go to the fami- 
lies and friends of the soldiers, and collect those let- 
ters. In that fund of historical information, such as 
no other country has produced, he will find all his 
material. (Applause.) We owe that, gentlemen, to 
our system of common school education. 

When the Superintendent of common schools first 
designed to call this convention, it was his pleasure 


He who would write a faithful history of this| 


trained in body as in mind, they would have been 
better able to endure the vicissitudes of a campaign. 
Some exercises connected with military training,— 
some means by which the physical man may be de- 
veloped, so that he shall be capable of meeting all 
the proper demands of society,—would, hence seem 
to be requisite. 1 endorse those remarks of the Su- 
perintendent, and hope that, before you adjourn, 
your discussions as to this point, may lead to some 
practical result. 
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I do not know that it would be proper, at this day, 
for this State to establish schools for the training of 
ie men for the position of military officers ; but 

have had frequent interviews with the Superinten- 
dent as to the expediency of introducing military 


training into our higher Common Schools ; and that | 


point demands careful consideration. However, I 
still have an abiding faith, that this rebellion will be 
so thoroughly crushed out, and the wicked projec- 
tors of it so effectually punished for their crime, 
that no war of the kind will ever again distract the 
harmony of the people. 

I am very much obliged for the opportunity of 
saying this much to you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Bullard, of Susquehanna, moved, that the 
thanks of the Convention be tendered to the Gov- 
ernor for his able and eloquent address. Adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr. Woodruff, of Chester, desired that some action 
might be taken, to ascertain the amount thus far col- 
lected for the “ teacher’s cannon.” 


The Chair stated, that the action of the Associa- 
tion, at Lewisburg, terminated in the appointment of 
a committee to collect contributions for the purpose 
of purchasing a cannon, to be presented to the Na- 
tional government. The fund of the State associa- 
tion appropriated to this purpose is something less 
than €300. A letter had been addressed to the pro- 
prietor of the Pheenixville Works, and the reply 
was, that the cannon would cost $300, and the car- 

iage, (which was to be made in Philadelphia,) from 

to $350. There the matter has rested ; no in- 

formation having been received as to the additional 
amount collected. 


Mr, Davis, of Chambersburg stated, that he had 
received information, yesterday, that the Treasurer 
of the collecting committee would be here to-day, to 
report the amount of funds collected, in addition to 
the sum given by the State Association. 


Mr. Armstrong, of Sullivan, thought there would 
still be one thing lacking. To make the gift com- 
plete, we should present with it a company of teach- 
ers. 


The Chair announced an invitation from the Gov- 
ernor to the members of the convention, to meet 
him at his residence this evening, at eight o’clock. 


On motion of Prof. Walker, the invitation was 
eordially accepted. 


Mr. Barr, of Lancaster, moved, that the program- 
me for the four days, as originally projected, be ad- 
hered to. 

The Chair, in reply to an inquiry of Mr. Oruik- 
shank, of Montgomery, as to whether this was a 
question upon which all the members could vote, 
stated that it was. 


Prof. Wickersham, of Lancas’r, moved as an amend- 
ment, that the Convention adjourn to-morrow at 
noon. 


Mr. Ford, of Indiana: I represent in part the 
system of Union graded schools, and I like fair play. 
I started from home to be absent for four days ; one 
of which was to be devoted to High Schools, Acad- 
emies and Seminaries. There is an antagonism ex- 
isting between: our High Schools and Academies, 
and I would like that antagonism, if passible, recon- 
ciled before we adjourn. County Superintendents 
having had their day, should not now desire to ad- 
journ. 


Prof. Wickersham explained, that he was not a 


pointed discussion, which could be completed in half 
a day, better than a loose and rambling one extending 
over a whole day. He didnot think the Convention 
ought to remain in session until Friday. 

The amendment was then voted upon and lost; 
after which the motion of Mr. Barr was carried.— 
| Adjourned. 


SECOND DAY.—Arrernoon SEssIon. 


The Convention re-assembled at half past two 
o’clock, p. m. 

Mr. Ermentrout, of Berks, offered the following 
preamble and resolution, which were adopted : 

Wuereas, It is self-evident, that the distribution 
of forces engaged in the accomplishment of the 
same end, tends, in the nature of the case, to de- 
feat rather than advance it ;—and 

Wuereas, In order to bring to pass a proper 
unity and concert of action in the Educational 
departments of the State of Pennsylvania, it is of 
prime importance that each department settle for 
itself the particular sphere in which it moves, the 
duties which it expects to discharge, and the rights 
it intends to claim ; therefore, 
. Resolved, That a committee of three County Su- 
perintendents be appointed, whose duty it shall be 
to report, at the next Educational Convention, on 
the peculiar position the Common School system 
occupies amid the general Educational arrange- 
ments of the State. 

The list of topics forthe day, on the Programme, 
was taken up for consideration. 


Mr. Deans moved that the time allotted to re- 
presentatives of the Normal Schools in the ensu- 
ing debate, be extended from ten to twenty min- 
utes. Agreed to. 

Mr, MeFarland, of Juniata, offered the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

Resolved, That Normal] Schools should sustain 
the same relation to the teacher’s profession that 
Theological, Law and Medical schools do to the 
ministry, the practice of law and medicine,—the 
one as necessary as the other. And as these schools 
do not deal in mathematics, languages and science, 
except in their applicatiou,—so should the Normal 
school have nothing to do with the branches required 
in teachers’ qualifications, except in the same sense ; 
i. e. in teaching ability, and skill in imparting them. 
Applicants should be examined and not admitted, 
unless proficients in knowledge of such branches,— 
their course of study in the Normal school being 
purely professional. 


Mr. McFarland, said: I believe that the Normal 
schools cannot supply the demand made upon them, 
if occupied with instruction in the ordinary branches. 
With regard to the “theory” of teaching, which is 
their proper work, I think quite as much time may 
be profitably spent in its study, as in the practice of 
law or medicine. When the profession rises high 
enough to make our practice correspond with our 
theory, the teaching in these schools will be wholly 
professional. They can do for the teacher the same 
that theological schools perform for the minister. I 
believe that academies and colleges, to occupy the 
right position, should be receiving pupils from the 
common schools continually, and fitting such of them 
as desire to be teachers, for the Normal schools.— 
All these institutions would then be steadily employed, 
in a systematic manner, in pushing forward the work 
of preparing a band of teachers, who would soon be 
an honor to the State, and cause the profession of 





County Superintendent. He considered a lively 


teaching to have ite due recognition. 
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Mr. Hobbs, of Lancaster: The method of instruc- 
tion peculiarly adapted to the Normal schools, is that 
which tends best to fit the student for imparting in- 
struction to others. In regard to the position held 
hy the Normal schools and their graduates, to the 
profession, several points are to be considered. The 
professions of law, medicine, etc., have their protec- 
tions, but the profession of teaching is not so pro- 
tected. Some suggestions should be thrown out to 
yeach the ears of the Legislature, and inform that 
body that teachers, as a class, should have some more 
adequate pretection than that afforded at the hands 
of school directors. It has been the case, that gradu- 
ates of Normal schools have been compelled to re- 
sort to other professions or modes of business, in 
order to gain a livelihood, on account of treatment 
at the hands of school Boards. 


Prof. Wickersham: 1am convinced that the as- 
sertion that graduates of Normal schools are com- 
pelled, as a rule, to seek a livelihood in some other 
calling than that for which they have been educated, 
isa mistake. As to protection, those graduates need 
mo other protection than their own brave hearts and 
trained powers. With regard to the theory of teach- 
ing, I think quite as much time may be profitably 
spent in its acquisition, as in that of law, medicine, 
etc. When our profession rises high enough to make 
its practice correspond with its theory, the business 
of teaching in Normal schools will be as professional 
asin law schools. If graduates well prepared in the 
requisite, branches are sent to the Normal school, 
they will issue from that school competent to teach. 


W hat more difficult than the business of training 
the human mind? Yet we do not study the philo- 
sophy of that mind. 


unable to carry it out in practice ; and will be so un- 
able, until all students entering N ormal schools, shall 
have had ample preparatory education. Teachers 
are born, not made—in the same sense that lawyers 
and physicians are born such,—that is, great lawyers 
and great physicians. 


must be made alone by professional schools. What 


I claim for the Normal schools is, that they can do) 


for the teacher the same that the medical schools do 
for the physician. 
members of the profession of all their graduates ; 
but both can impart respectable skill, and mitigate 
the evils of empiricism, and of acquiring knowledge 
by a life-long course of experiments upon their pupils. 


Mr. Woodruff: On this subject, we should keep 
in view what N ormal schools can and cannot accom- 
plish. I do not think that teaching can be reduced 
to a science. The human mind will not brook re- 
straint, and a great many things cannot be reduced 
to rule or settled in any manner. In the matter of 
languages, for instance, by rule we assassinate the 
good old English language. I am in favor of Nor- 
mal schools, but it is the assertion that they impart 
a science, that I attack. Weexpect a great deal of 
Normal schools, and we are not disappointed. I 
fancy I can tell, immediately on entering a school 
house, whether the teacher was educated in a Nor- 
mal school. 


Mr. Carothers: While I admit the desirability of 
the results of Normal school training, yet the great 
difficulty is, that we cannot keep their graduates in 
the ranks as teachers. One reason for this is the 
poor pay which they receive; another may be found 
in their low appreciation by directors. Thus far, 
it seems to me, we are educating men for other pro- 


| fessions. 


While I agree with the resolu- | 
tion in theory, the Normal schools are, at this time, | 


I believe that the profession | 


Neither can make distinguished | 


A man’s bread and butter is of as much 
importance as the honor connected with the business 
of teaching. The impression now seems to be, that 
the war debt is to be paid by savings from teachers 
salaries. If some plan can be adopted to avoid this 
withdrawal from the profession, our Normal schools 
will be of greater advantage. 

Mr. Denlinger, of Cumberland: I understand that 
the first position of the resolution is, that Normal 
schools hold the same relation to the profession of 
teaching that theological and medical institutions 
sustain to theology and medicine. The second is, 


|that instruction should not be imparted in those 


schools, in branches of study taught in other schools ; 
the idea being that the Normal schools require a 
preparatory training. In this I think we all agree. 
I have observed that more skill is requisite for the 


| proper teaching of scholars in a primary school, than 


is demanded for pupils in the more advanced courses. 
The reason for this is, that, in the former instance, 
the mind of the child is in a sort of embryo state, 
and requires to be properly moulded ; when partially 
developed, the treatment for mental cultivation is not 
‘of so much importance, for then the student is less 
dependent on the teacher. I shall vote for the reso- 
lution as containing the proper idea, though the lan- 
\guage is not as clear as it might be. 


Mr. Bollman: I understand that the project in 
contemplation is to secure the united action of acad- 
emies and high schools with the Normal schools.— 
| This is very necessary, if it can be effected ; for the 
fact is, that now the first lesson to be impressed on 
students entering Normal schools, is that they know 
nothing. This arises from the deficient training 
which those persons have received. In the western 
portion of the State, we have been, not unfrequently 
\too, obliged to withhold certificates from the grada- 
‘ates of seminaries and academies, 
| (On motion, the time fixed for waiting upon the 
Governor, was changed till to-morrow evening, to 
suit other engagements of the Executive.) 


Mr. Barr: Upon this subject, a stern logic of 
'facts is presented, which we cannot ignore. Super- 
intendents have perceived beneficial effects from the 
operation of Normal schools. And if “by their 
fruits ye shall know them,” I think the result of every 
investigation must prove beneficial to the Normal 
'schools. 


| Prof. Walker, of Luzerne: The educational system 
would not be complete, as a whole, without the com- 
‘bination of all its essential parts. I passed out on 
the camp-ground in this neighborhood, when the 
military paraded. I saw there the infantry—privates 
and officers of every grade—the men who carry the 
musket and the men who give the word of command ; 
—and I thought how beautiful an illustration of what 
the educational system should be. The privates are 
as essential a part of the army, as the Colonels, Ma- 
jors, Captains and Lieutenants. Without any one 
of them the army would be deficient. We need col- 
leges ; we need academies; we must have common 
schools. 

Normal schools also, are indispensable. Their 
appropriate business, so far as their relation to teach- 
ers is concerned, is to elevate those teachers. By 
infusing life and vital energy, as well as knowledge, 
inte the whole corps of teachers, they make those 
teachers what they ought to be—what they must be 
—in order to meet the demands of the profession. 

I disagree with the assertion, that there is no such 
thing as a science of teaching. If we have not yet 
fully developed that science, or only got hold of one 
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end of the string, it does not follow that there is not | certain profession. The difference between these 


another end ; or that in our day, this science may 
not be studied out, Allthe machinery of the human 
body is not thoroughly understood, but much of its 
working is known ; and something is beginning to be 
known in regard to the philosophy of mind—its de- 
velopment—-the manner in which its powers should 
be unfolded ;—a reasoning, thinking, moralizing, 
growing process,such as will unfold it as God de- 
signed it should be unfolded, and such as shall give 
it influence and energy, and continued power of ac- 
tion and endurance. 

I believe, also, there is a science and a philosophy 
in teaching, though we may have only begun to learn 
it. And we, who claim to be the teachers of mind, 
—from the primary school teacher up to the Normal 
echool teacher and president of the college,—should 
make it a more earnest study, that we may the sooner 
do our part in developing that mysterious function. 


But while I agree with the main point, that Nor- 
mal instruction should pertain chiefly to the unfold- 
ing of the science or knowledge of the manner of 
eommunicating instruction,—in other words, the 
theory and practice of teaching,--yet I agree, in the 


schools and those of other professions, is this, that 
in most cases, the former educate individuals at 
the expense of the State, and consequently their 
graduates, as a remuneration to the State, are re- 
quired to teach in the public schools. The latter 
pay the expense of their own professional education, 
and exercise that profession when and where they 
please. 

There is danger that the friends of these institu 
tions claim so much for them, that, in the language 
of a phrase used by a certain class of people, they 
will “run the thing into the ground.” I believe the 
Normal schools are doing a good work; but that 
| they, in all cases, make teachers, I do not believe. 

Dr. Taylor opposed the resolution. He held that 
in order to make a good teacher, two points of im- 
portance were to be kept in view; viz: a knowledge 





of the necessary branches of education, and the man- 
ner in which that knowledge may be best imparted 


to others. And both were to be imparted in the 
Normal school. 

Messrs. Bollman and Johns made further remarks, 
when Mr. McFarland withdrew his resolution,—the 





belief, that this, at the present time, is not practi-| object in offering it having been effected by the dis- 


eable ; because the common school teacher has not | cussion of the question. 


been sufficiently taught in the branches of learning | 
which he is required to teach. The academy does | 
not teach these subjects; it takes the matter for 
granted, that the common school has done the work ; 
and thus, matters which should be perfectly well un- 
derstood, are not learned at any time. 


There is in the heavens above us, a sun, a moon 
and stars, all shedding light and commingling their 
beams in ten thousand streams, and sending them 
broadcast over this wide universe ; and yet there is 
no conflict in them all. And so in the various rela- 
tions of the educational profession ;—there may be | 
different lights and sources from which those lights | 
each emanates but all may harmoniously act to- 
gether ;—-each performing its part in the great edu- | 
cational field, each doing its work and doing it well. 
In this wide, wide world of ours, there is room 
enough for us all without conflict, antagonism or 
jarring. 

Mr. Porter, of Juniata: It may be that the gradu- 
ates of Normal schools are compelled sometimes to 
take positions beneath their proper merits, or quit 
the profession; still, for the time being, Normal 
schools act in the very sphere in which they ought 
to act. As they cannot be supplied with students 
properly prepared in all respects, they must and 
should admit such as apply for admission ; doing the 
most for them that circumstances will permit. The 
greater the natural adaptedness of these to the feel- 
ings and sympathies of children, the greater will be 
their success; and this success must be increased 
even by a limited course in the Normal schools. At 
present, teachers of higher grade complain that pro- 
fessional certificates are granted to some who should 
not receive them. I hope the State department will 
think well on the subject, and soon say—for the law 
says so—that the provisional certificate shall no lon- 
ger be issued. ‘Then teachers will be protected and 
receive an adequate compensation for their labor. 


Mr. Coburn: Ithink that Normal schools, as good 
as they are, may have more importance in the eyes 
of some, than properly belongs to them; though I 
am decidedly in favor of the Normal school system. 
I suppose the office of a Normal school is similar, in 
its application, to that of law and medical schools— 
to educate certain individuals to the business of a 








Adjourned. 
SECOND DA Y—Evenrine Session. 

The chair announced, that the discussion of the 
second topic—Their relation to the County Super- 
intendency, was in order. 

Mr. Johns offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the time has come, when it is the 
duty of County Superintendents to attempt the 
establishment of Normal Schools, in their respec- 
tive Normal School districts. 

Mr. Johns: We feel the need of Normal Schools 
in our State. We are dependent almost entirely 
upon the Academies and High Schools to furnish 
us with our best grade of teachers. In ‘Tioga county, 
the Mansfield school, a large and commodious build- 
ing, has just been erected, nearly coming up to the 
requirements of the Normal School Law. It is 
known as the “ Mansfieid Classical Seminary,” is 
under the direction of Prof. Wildman, a graduate of 
Union College, and during the present term has had 
125 students. The time has come when we should 
carry out that law in detail. There is no class of 
officers who are so much concerned in its success, as 
the County Superintendents. 

Dr. Taylor opposed the resolution entirely. If 
the County Superintendents attempted any such 
thing, they would soon have hornets nests about 
their ears. ‘To succeed in the proper and difficult 
duties of their office, they should avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, conflicting with the prejudice and interests of 
large classes of the community. 

Mr. Cruikshank approved the resolution, if limit- 
ed to those districts which are to a considerable ex- 
tent prepared for the measure ; but questioned the 
policy of very decided action in other cases. 

Mr. Deans advocated the resolution. He would 
not, however, have the Superintendents to “ estab- 
lish” such schools, but to take measures to promote 
their establishment. Last winter when a bill for 
the Normal school appropriation was before the 
Legislature, he was ashamed that a representative of 
Delaware county should oppose that bill. 


Mr. McFarland proposed, in amendment, the ad- 
dition of the following words to the motion——“ and 
where established, its professors, students and gradu- 
ates, should claim his most solicitous care and atten- 
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tion, whether exhibited in just phrase, advice or re- | 


proof.” 

Prest. Johnson could not see what objection could 
be raised against the original resolution. The amend- 
ment he believed impolitic, as it would create a 
sentiment which will discriminate too strongly in fa- 
vor of the graduates of the Normal school. 

The Chair requested Prof. Wickersham to state 
the history of the establishment of the Millersville 
Normal school. 

Prof. Wickersham : The law establishing County 
Superintendents was passed in 1854. The first Su- 
perintendent in examining the teachers, noticed their 
deficiency, both in knowledge and in the method of 
imparting it. Ina public lecture he expressed the 
opinion that a protracted or Normal Institute might 
be founded. The teachers seized the idea and de- 
manded its fulfilment. The Trustees of the Millers- 
ville academy, (which had just been erected, but not 
yet occupied,) placed the building, and also $1000 at 
the disposal of the Superintendent. Three weeks 
after, 130 or 140 teachers were in attendance. The 
attempt was successful; the Institute became a re- 
gular Normal School ; the buildings increased ; were 
enlarged from time to time; and a permanent prin- 
cipal was appointed, It was continued as a private 
Normal school, some time even after the passage of 
the Normal school law. But very soon the grounds, 
buildings, &c., were increased up to the requirements 


of the law, and the school was recognized as 4 State | 


institution, and has continued in full operation to the 
present time. 
[ wish to call the attention of Superintendents to 


the fact, that we really have yet no graduates of | 


Normal schools, in Pennsylvania. Before any can 
receive a full teacher’s diploma, they must be practi- 
cal teachers two years, after graduation in the lite- 
rary and theoretical department. It is only after 
this test of practical fitness and success, established 


by certificates from Superintendents and directors, | 


that they can receive the full teacher’s diploma,— 
None such have yet been issued. 

Pres. Loomis, of Alleghany: An attempt being made 
to establish a Normal, and failing,—the failure will 
project itself with all its influence, into the future. 
I have two questions which | should like to ask Prof. 


Wickersham: First, How are the salaries of his in-| 


stitution paid, and what are the revenues of such an 
institution, to meet the salaries of Professors ?— 
Second, Are you quite certain of securing such a 
patronage as will meet the necessary expenses ? 


Prof. Wickersham: The tuition is paid by the 
students. In all other State Normal schools, the 
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Dr. Early, of Elk: Much of the success of Nor- 
mal schools depends upon the energy of teachers.— 
Had organized an institute in Ridgeway Court-house, 
with only four teachers, and the number at length 
increased to a sufficient extent to supply the entire 
county. 

Mr. Johns: It is not intended that the Superin- 

tendent should himself establish the Normal school : 
nor that he should become connected with it peca- 
‘niarily or officially. I would propose to accomplish 
the object by holding a series of what may be termed 
revival meetings, and thus enlist the aid of the peo- 
|ple. A County Superintendent should not be con- 
tent with simply performing his duties as prescribed 
by the law. His aim should be to accomplish as 
much good as possible, irrespective of any fear of 
making enemies. When the building is completed, 
‘an abundant number of teachers may be found to fill 
it. From our own county we could send two hun- 
dred pupils to supply the schools. Our academies, 
‘almost wholly, rely for support upon the vicinity in 
which they are located ; and hence it strikes me, that 
there could be no conflict between the two, as the 
Normal school would rely upon distant patronage, 


Mr. Bollman: I think expediency has much to 
do with this question. A revival is an excellent 
thing, provided there be no relapse afterward, Even 
though we might create such a revival, the result, if 
not permanent, would undoubtedly be mischievous. 
We are poor, west of the mountains, compared with 
other portions of the State, and I believe the mea- 
sure inexpedient, in view of the other expenses star- 
ing us in the face. 

Mr. Douthett: I hope the Convention will not en- 
tertain the idea, that we are all poor, west of the 
| Alleghenies. Allegheny county at least claims to 
be worth something, though it has a curious class of 
population. We have manufacturing people and our 
mining people, and we propose to look as well to 
their interests mental, as bodily,—to their progress 
above as under ground. This doctrine of expedi- 
ency, except as it comes right up to the wants of the 
times, I heartily despise. It has brought upon us 
all our present national troubles. One of the best 
recommendations of Normal Schools is the success 
'which has attended most of the teachers who have 
gone out from these schools. 
| President Loomis, of Allegheny: The question is 
‘not one of desirability, but of practicability. To 
‘show the difficulty of establishing twelve Normal 
Schools, I would call on Mr. Savage, of Erie, to ex- 
|plain the cause of the seemingly partial failure of 
| the Normal School at Edinboro’. 


| Mr. Savage: Various circumstances in past years 





tuition is given gratuitously by the State. In our| operated to retard the success of the school, which 
for bth Tlticn mad Deut; “Ske Insets ips OR one oh i ere ea cE ae oe 
A a 3——bhe income 8 Ob-| made, about a year since, to establish it upon a per- 
tained reaching from seven to eight thousand dollars | manent basis, ? think we have felt the dentivainas tp. 
jacthey and the ther eabolm am PAIK anh BEA eerie ce BE a ee 
: : ~ , , e resuscitated wi is weight upon it, and ata 

our present prospects, will be. If we were relieved | most anprapitions period in money cpa bal yet u 
of the interest on the cost of the buildings, the in- ito the present time it cannot be pronounced a fail- 
come would be ample for all purposes. Ihave nojyre, It seems that the revenue of the Millersville 
> la doubt 7 seg we ah! gang patron- |school is derived from tuition. Soit is in ours; and 
Ow, even in these times, extended to us. we now only lack the students to make the Institu- 

Mr, Mijjiin believed that County Superintendents ‘tion self-sustaining and successful. 

— not be too intimately identified with Normal) ‘The Chair: It is not literally the gate, that there 
er |has been a failure of the Edinboro’ Normal School. 
Mr. Shoemaker : The attempt to establish a Nor-|There is no failure except the failure to make, at 
mal School, has been invariably looked upon with | once, a successful commencement. It is to be recol- 
disfavor, in Franklin county ; andif persisted in now, lected that, as a State Institution, the school has not 
would excite opposition from the tax-payers. ‘yet been in operation a full year. I suppose at pre- 
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sent it has probably as large a support asit ever! 3. The relation of High Schools, Academies and Semi- 


had, at the season when the Common Schools are 
all in operation. There is hope ahead, if the facul- 
ty be found equal to the demands upon them. 

Prof. Walker: The question naturally arises in 
view of the discussion,—what can Superintendents 
do? Are they, in reference to the matter, to fold 
their hands and do nothing? It is obvious that the 
op pramet cannot build a Normal School.— 
What can he do? In my opinion he can do much. 
I believe the time has came when the work of pio- 
neering should be commenced, and commenced by 
him. And it is of too important a nature to be longer 
delayed or neglected. 

The resolution and amendment were then with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Barr offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in view of the advantages to be 
derived from a proper system of Normal training, a 
committee of three be appointed to prepare an ad- 
dress to the people of Pennsylvania, setting forth 
clearly and at length, the importance of establishing 
State Normal Schools in all the districts contem- 
plated by law, and that the same be published in all 
the leading papers of those districts. 


Mr. Cruikshank moved as a substitute,—that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to report to the next 
meeting, on the establishment of Normal schools in 
the several Normal school districts of the State. 

After some remarks by Prest. Johnson and Prof. 


or 
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naries to the lower schools, and also to Colleges. 

The convention re-assembled at half-past eight 
o’clock,a.m. Morning prayer by Rev. Mr. Dodge, 
of Lancaster county. The minutes of yesterday's 
proceedings were read and corrected. 


Mr. Deans, from the committee on organization, 
reported the rames of Rev. Mr. Dodge, as Vice 
| President, and Mr. Ford, of Indiana, as Secretary, 
for the day. Adopted. 

Porf. Wickersham moved that the time allotted to 
the representatives of the particular interests which 
are to be the subject of discussion during the day, 
be extended to twenty minutes to each. Agreed to. 
| Mr. Coburn, from the committee on place and 

time for the next meeting, reported in favor of hold- 
ing the meeting at Harrisburg, on the first Tuesday 
after Christmas, in 1862. 
| On motion, the report was received; and being 
under consideration, Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny, 
opposed the adoption of the report, for the reason 
that the reports of the committees relating to the 
County Superintendency, would not be in time to 
|be of use to that department of the work, if the 
next meeting should be so long delayed. 

Mr. Cruikshank said, the movement in which we 
are engaged is one of great interest, and could not 
be proceeded with very rapidly. He did not know 
‘that there was any particular subject upon which 
information was required to be had at a very early 


Wickersham, the substitute of Mr. Cruikshank was date 


adopted. 
Mr. Coburn moved that a committee be appointed, 


Mr. Bollman and Mr. Johns opposed the adoption 


of one from each class of institution represented, to of the report, on the ground of inconvenience to 
: ; vee we AP 7a Bimilariy aitnate 

fix upon a time and place for the next meeting of themselves, and members similarly situated. 

the convention. and that the report of the committee) Mr. Ermentrout also theught the time proposed 

be the first order for to-morrow. }was not suitable; and he therefore moved to amend 





Mr. Smith moved an amendment, that the Presi- 
dent be a member of the committee. 

The motion, thus amended, was passed; and the 
following committee was appointed : 


by inserting “ first Tuesday in October,” in lieu of 
ithe “ first Tuesday after Christmas.” 

| Mr. Douthett moved to amend the amendment, 
by inserting, in lieu of the foregoing, the “ second 


Messrs. Coburn, of Bradford, for the County Super-| Tuesday in July.” 


intendency ; Johnson, of Cumberland, for Colleges ; | 
Wickersham, of Lancaster, for Normal schools; | 
Dodge, of Lancaster, for female Seminaries ; McFar- | 
land, of Juniata, for Academies; Reigart, of Lan-| 
caster, for High schools; Supt. Burrowes at large. | 

It was moved, that to-morrow being Thanksgiving | 
day, the convention adjourn until two o’clock to- | 
morrow afternoon, to allow members to attend divine 
service. 

The motion was amended, to provide for a morn- | 
ing session of the convention, from 8 o'clock to 10, 
at which hour an adjournment until 2 p. m. should | 
be had. In this form it was agreed to. 


Mr. Burrowes explained that the time had been 
decided upon for the meeting of this convention, be- 
fore the Governor had fixed a day for Thanksgiving ; | 


but that on being consulted as to the propriety of | 
again changing the time for the meeting of this con- | 
vention, the Governor was of opinion that the pro- 
ceedings were of such a nature as not to conflict in| 
the least with a proper observance of the day. 
Adjourned. 


THIRD DAY.—Mornixa Session. 
High Schools, Academies and Seminaries. 
1. The course of studies for High Common Schools, Aca- | 
demies and Female Seminaries. 
2. Th relations of the High Common School to the Aca- 
demy and Female Seminary. 





Various other dates were suggested by members. 


The President stated that the intention, when the 
convention was called, was that the present meet- 
ing should be the first of a series to be held yearly, 
at Harrisburg, and to occupy the greater part of a 
week, which would be necessary to enable each 
interest to be fully discussed. 

Dr, Taylor said: Many of those present are ac- 
customed to attend the meetings of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. I am glad to meet with so many 
others who also appear anxious to grapple with the 
great questions underlying the whole movement.— 
I want those who are representatives of the higher 
institutions, to meet the teachers of the common 
school at the time of their annual gathering, to 
consult how we shall solve some of the great prob- 
lems with regard to mental culture, not only in this 
State, but on this continent. 

Dr. Kennedy: The educational interests of Penn- 
sylvania are not so strong but that they may be 
strengthened by a concentration of forces. The 
practice of the scientific institutions, was to 
bring all their meetings into one in point. The 
visible signs of their progress are seen all over the 
country. The holding of all meetings of this cause, 
at one time, within one week, and probably in the 
month of August, would be the most suitable. 


Mr, Coburn: The same diversity of opinion now 
apparent, prevailed in the committee. It soon be- 
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came evident that we could not fix upon a time to 
which there would not be some objection. Super- 
intendents have their duties, as also Presidents of 
colleges and Principals of schools, and their con- 
venience should be held chiefly in view. Let us fix 
upon a time when the majority of the interests re- 
presented here may be most accommodated. 


The question was taken first, in regard to place, 
and Harrisburg agreed on. The question on time 
was then taken; and after several suggestions were 
disposed of, it was finally agreed to hold the next 
meeting of the convention on the first Tuesday in 
August, 1962. 

The roll of members was then called. 

The names of members appointed on committees 
to consider different topics thus far discussed, were 
read ; and will be found at the end of these pro- 
ceedings. 


The hour of ten having arrived, pursuant to reso- 
lution the convention adjourned, for the purpose of 
attending divine worship. 


Mr. Ingram, of Dauphin, extended an invitation 
to the members of the convention, to attend ser- 
vice in the First Presbyterian church; and also 
stated that service would be held in the churches 
of the different denominations. Adjourned. 


THIRD DAY.—Arrernoon Session. | 
The convention was called to order at 24 o’clock. 


The President stated that the business assigned 
for the day was that relating to High Schools Acad- 
emies and Female Seminaries. 

Mr. Denlinger offered the following : 

Resolved, That High Schools, Academies and 
Seminaries, form the connecting link between pri- 
mary schools and colleges; that they are equally 
necessary to a well-arranged system of education ; 
and that they should receive the recognition and 
encouragement of the State. 

Mr. Denlinger, on the part of the Academies, 
said: We come presenting our claim upon the re- 
gard and recognition of the commonwealth. Be- 
fore Normal schools were established, we sent out 
many good teachers, and still continue to do so.— 
Many studies which cannot be pursued in primary 
schools, are very successfally taught in our schools. 
Hence, we feel that we are entitled to the recogni- 
tion of the State. There is a gap between colleges 
and primary schools which must be filled ; and none 
but this class will close it up. We claim nothing 
unreasonable, in asking to have our due place as- 
signed to us ane our services acknowledged. 

Mr. Barr, of Lancaster: I rejoice at the spirit 
of this resolution. Cunnected, though I now am, 
with the common schoo! cause heart and soul, I do 
feel a warm interest in the other educational branch- 
es here represented. Regarding them all as the 
great agents for the elevation of popular sentiment 
through the land, I rejoice to see them all with us. 
Let our deliberations be warm and cordial, with a 
blending of hearts, of hands, and of interests; and 
the great purpose of this meeting will be effected. 

Mr. Wolf, of Adams, said: 
to see that there was a sufficient representation, 
and liberality of feeling shown, here, to do justice 
to the Academies. 
thing for the cause of education. The history of 
our common schools will show that many of their 
best teachers have received their training in Aca- 
demies. In the language of the resolution, “ we 
claim to be a link between the primary schools and 
colleges.” We would like to take well-prepared 


We claim to have done some-!in ourselves. 
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| pupils from the common schools and fit them for 
the higher studies of the college ; but the difficulty 
|is, that we cannot obtain the desired material. The 
| reason is, that the time during which the common 
| schools are in session, is too short,—being, in many 
| cases, but four months in a year. Hence, people 
| fail to properly appreciate education, and to take 
an interest in its progress. Hence, aiso, it is, that 
the improvement of the common school and the 
extension of its term, are anxiously desired by the 
| Academies, instead of being opposed by them. 
Rev. Mr. Dodge: 1am connected with a Female 
Seminary, which I hold not to be so much a link 
between the primary school and college, as in it- 
self a miniature college. The resolution of the 
gentleman seems to ignore the female institutions 
altogether, so that a stranger to our State might 
suppose we had no girls to be educated. Every one 
ought to know that the difference existing between 
northern and southern institutions, is not in the 
capacities or qualifications of the teachers, but in 
the character of the pupils placed in their charge; 
—in the one case, mostly attending school from a 
desire to learn, and in the other, mainly for the sake 
of the reputation. I stand here as the advocate of 
all means for the perfect education of our female 
youth. They have as much right to consideration 
as we “Lords of Creation.” The idea that our 
course of studies is necessarily superficial, from 
their extensive range, is erroneous, when it is re- 
membered that the seminary is the highest and last 
educational institution attended by the female.— 
| There is a field for the seminary which cannot be 
|reached by any other agency. With co-operation 
| from the schools below, the female seminary will be 
| placed on an elevation and will do a work, which 
this convention, representing all our school inter- 
ests cannot ignore, ir the great field of educational 
| labor. 
| Dr. Taylor. 1 think with the last speakers, that 
| the academies have been very much neglected ; and 
the consequence is, that they are not always now 
the connecting link between common schools and 
colleges. ‘The academy students sent to college, 
are almost always radically defective. We, in this 
State, have done a great deal for the common 
schools; but have done almost nothing for the 
academies and colleges. In the countries of the 
old world—in France and Germany—standing fore- 
most among continental nations,—they have given 
'everything almost to the Universities ‘and high in- 
istitations of learning. Let us now, by a common 
|effort, so improve our system, that we shall have 
‘not only the best common schools, but the best 
| academies and the best colleges in the world. 
| Mr. Darlington, of Chester: Iam an ex-Principal 
‘of a female seminary. The remarks of the last 
‘gentleman, advocating a general endorsement of 
'the school system, does very well, among people 
who don’t own real estate, to be taxed. We, who 
| do, ask no pecuniary aid. Some of us do not ask 
it, because we know we cannot get it. But we do 
| all ask, for a position in the educational column.— 








} 





He was encouraged | ‘The gentleman says we are not a connecting link 


|between the schools and colleges. That may be 
true, for the reason that we are a complete system 
You may make a‘public school ever 
so good; but the children of the masses of our peo- 
ple have not time to be educated to a sufficient de- 
gree, to attend the academy or seminary, much less 
the colleges. I am of opinion that each de- 
partment of instruction is, to a certain extent, 
complete in itself, and should so continue; though 


be 
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it would have a good effect to have the sphere and| County Superintendents. ‘There is a cause for dif- 
rights of each recognized. ference between Superintendents and Principals of 
Mr. Reigart, of Lancaster, urged the claims of | academies. The practice of the latter, in regard to 
another institution, or class of institutions—the | the qualifications of their students sent forth, has 
free High school. He thought that they should | not been invariably such as to commend their in- 
receive the substantial recognition of the State, as |stitations to the favor of Superintendents. Their 
the children of poor men have as good a right to | standards have often been lower than that fixed by 
be educated, and well educated, as those of the | the State Superintendent, I believe and hope, 
wealthier classes. With regard to the assertion, | there is not a county officer in the State, who would 
that we do not in the common schools fit young | make an unjust discrimination against any literary 
men for colleges, he said, that the graduates of |!nstitution, and especially against those of his own 
the common school he had the honor to be connec- | County. 
ted with, have entered the Sophomore, and even | Mr. Denlinger hoped that nothing should be said 
Junior classes, of some of our highest colleges. to mar the harmonious deliberation of the Conven- 


t f ition. He also requested the President to inform 
Mr. McFarland, of Juniata, offered as an amend- \the Convention, as to how many of the seceded 


ment, the following words be added to the resolu-| ¢ tg “rie: ; = a2 
Pr se and, that . a connecting link, their objects seer se have adopted a respectable common school 
are three-fold :—They prepare candidates for an The Chair in reply stated, that he believed all of 
leges ; for Normal schools; and for the duties an the seceded States had what they called public 
business of life. Hence, their course of studies | stems of education, which were established by 
must be three-fold. , .  |legal enactments. They, however, could not 
Mr. McFarland urged the claims of academies, | really be called common school systems, meaning 
and declared that they had done their share in the |thereby a system of schools in which all the child- 
work of education. He thought that when the ren of the State are educated on common ground, 
common schools did their duty, the academies would | gt the public expense. 
truly be found to be a cornecting link between the! Prest, Loomis, of Alleghany College. If I have not 
other two systems. They sought nothing now but | misunderstood the call, our object here is to secure 
recognition, and the proper action of State offi-/ unit system of education, so that we shall har- 
eials. If Superintendents and other officers would | moniousiy work for one great end. I think it will 
unite with us, in a proper spirit, as they had not in| phe conceded, that the high school, the academy, 





some instances, the effect would be such as to afford 
gratification to all the friends of learning. 

Prest. Johnson, of Dickinson College: The neces- 
sities of common schools, to meet the wants of the 
people, are very apparent. In order that we may 
see what the “link” connects, let us look at the 
other extreme—the college. What is necessary 
there? In order that there may be sound college 
education at all, there is a necessity of endowment 
from some source, and of due preparation on the 
part of students admitted. Between these two-- 
the common school and the college—-stands the 
academy, which theoretically, if not practically, is 
the connecting link. In my view, the State should 
stand foster-father to them all. 

Dr. Hay: I agree with the remarks already 
made, that wherever the population allows ‘of 
it, the public schools should be elevated, so as to 
be an object of attraction to all desirous of pur- 
suing the advanced studies; leaving to academies 
and seminaries those localities where High common 
schools cannot be established. If that principle 
were applied, there would be a beautiful harmony 
between all our educational interests. 

Mr. Cruikshank: Though directly interested in 
a seminary, I agree with the last speaker, but not 
fully with the resolution. Our High Schools should 
be the connecting links, and not the seminaries and 
academies. It is the duty of the State to educate 
all her children; and to provide for such a system 
of graded common schools, that this opportunity 
shall be in the reach of all. 

Mr. Dodge: If youinspect the statistical tables 
you will find that a very large proportion of the 
children reside out of the cities and towns, where 
they are not within the reach of high schools. The 
fanction of the academy is to educate this large 
portion. His experience in reference to the want 
of unity on the Pa of some County Superinten- 
dents, agreed with that of Mr. McFarland. 

Mr, Bollman, of Indiana, desired to controvert 
the libel, no doubt unwittingly uttered, against the 


jand seminary, constitute a part of the educational 
system of the commonwealth, and that the State 
has made a recognition of this fact. ‘The question, 
then arises, do not these very facts constitute an 
argument why they should be brought more imme- 
|diately under the supervision of the State authori- 
ities? And if they have thus far been inefficient, 
may not supervision render them more efficient, 
and also qualify their graduates to go out as teach- 
ers of common schools? I would discriminate be- 
tween public academies and seminaries, and private 
academies and seminaries. Such a discrimination 
is made by the State of New York. I would urge 
that those public academies receiving their author- 
ty by charter from the State, should be brought un- 
der the immediate supervision of the common- 
wealth, and subject to the visitation of its authori- 
ties. I would have them linked together ; and while 
the high schools receive the financial patronage of 
the State, I would also have those academies and 
seminaries in like manner receive the financial pat- 
ronage of the State. The State of New York recog- 
nizes chartered academies and seminaries as part 
of the public system of education, and appropri- 
ates to them, under the immediate supervision of 
the authorities, $40,000 annually, for the purpose 
of making them more efficient and throwing open 
their doors aiike tothe rich and poor. I would re- 
commend the same thing in this State. 

Mr. McFarland in explanation, said: the cases 
he had mentioned of want of unity between Super- 
intendents and Academies were not of recent oc- 
currence; but that he had deemed it due to him- 
self and other representatives of his interest, to 
allude to them, in order that a full understanding 
might be had on all points. They did not wish, 
however, to be placed in a position of antagonism 
to the County Superintendency, the benefits of 
which agency they freely recognized. 

Prest. Johnson, of Dickinson College, gave notice, 
that to-morrow, he would offer the following, for 
consideration : 
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Resolved, That acommittee be appointed by this| when the sphere and the duty of each are proper- 
convention to memorialize the Legislature of the|ly understood. 
Commonwealth at its ensuing session, in favor of | Prof. Wickersham: Iam a friend of Academies 
increasing the annual appropriation for public in-| and Seminaries and hope to say, to-morrow, that I 
struction, so as to distribute a certain per centage am a friend of colleges. I believe they do a great 
to the higher chartered institutions of learning. | deal of good. Looking at the Common School as 

Dr. Kennedy stated, that there was a possibility | the basis, and the Colleges as elevated points in our 
of some of the members of the convention leaving system, I think it will be seen there is a necessity 
town to-night, and he desired to know whether) for an intermediate class of institutions. In the 
they might not be induced to remain, if the time City, the High Schools occupy this intermediate 
of adjournment be fixed at noon to-morrow, instead Position ; but in the country, Academies and Sem- 





of to-morrow evening. 

The Chair stated, that it would be looked upon 
as an act of unkindness and discourtesy, for any 
of the County Superintendents to fail answering to 
their names in the morning. Adjourned. 

THIRD DAY.-——Eventne Session. 

Convention met and resumed the consideration 
of the amendment of Mr. McFarland, to the reso- 
lution of Mr. Denlinger. 

Mr. Armstrong of Harrisburg: I have had the 
honor of having spent many years of my life as a 
teacher and of having been connected with four 
academies in this State, as Principal. A large 
number of youth have gone out into the world, un- 
der my tutorship. Many of them now hold most 
important positions in the country ;—among them 
one who stands next to the great favorite of the 
country, in a military position ;—and yet as I-have 
listened to the debates here, I have almost sighed, 
that I did not come later upon the scene of life. I 
have had to struggle alone, and feel my way in the 
cause of Education. Iam persuaded, had I had the 
advantages at present afforded, { should have been 
more efficient. The object of this meeting seems 
to be to harmonize the various institutions of edu- 
cation in our country with the Common School 
system. Of the permanence and propriety of that 
system, there is now no doubt. I was present to 
see its birth and now behold its manhood. I must 
acknowledge I had a prejudice against it, and also 
against Normal Schools—because I knew little 
about them, as is the case with many others. I 
thought as one reason for my prejudice, that the 
Normal School was a kind of factory for turning 
out teachers, without that mental training which 
is the basis of all success. 

I was struck with the appearance of ignorance, 
on attending our courts, years since, in the men com- 
posing the jury; now, it can easily be discovered, 
by their faces, that they are a much more intelli- 

ent class of men. The Common School system 
as fought its way to its present high eminence, 
and will there I trust remain. 

In regard to the combining of the various edu- 
cational interests of the State into one consolidat- 
ed system, I do not believe it can be effected to 
that extent ; but they can be harmonized. One is 


as essential as the other to the good of the com-| 


munity, and none can be dispensed with. Nothing 
can supply the place of any one of them. 

One conclusion of my experience is, that youth 
should be retained within the influence of home, as 
long as schools are accessible, at which parents 
can most readily overlook their doings. Yet Nor- 
mal Schools are, and will be sustained, for they are 
essential to the Common School system. The chief 
conflict between educational institutions and the 
Common Schools, has heretofore come from the 
Academies, but the difficalty thus arising, is rapid- 
ly passing away; as will all such discrepencies, 


inaries must be resorted to, for the reason that the 
principle of “ grading” cannot be there resorted to, 
for years. I would be willing that some aid should 
be given by the State to Academies and Colleges. 
I wish gentlemen engaged in collegiate and ac- 
ademical instruction would state whether they claim, 
that instruction in those institutions constitutes a 
teacher. If they make such a claim, I disagree 
totally. But if they succeed in establishing it, 
| then I say further, that Normal Schools are of no 
/use and teaching is not a profession. I claim that 
it is as necessary that teachers in our Colleges and 
Academies should have professional instruction, as 
it is for teachers in the Common Schools. 
| In arranging the harmony of the system, I hope 
|that what I have stated will be discussed; and if 
| found to be based on true principles, that it will be 
incorporated into our general educational plan.— 
Of course I do not wish it understood, that there 
are no good teachers except those from the Nor- 
mal School; but I do say, that those who have be- 
come so without professional training, have been 
made good Teachers by experiment, at the expense 
of their pupils. 

Dr. Johnson,—in reply to the regret of Mr. Doug- 
| lass, that he had not come later upon the stage of 

life,—in all kindness desired that gentleman to re- 
tract the expression. Instead of the sadness which 
he®stated hadjimpressed him during his attendance 
here, he should feel joy mixed with an honest pride. 
It was to the efforts of such as he, commencing 
their labors half a century ago, that we owe the 
Common School system and the other improve- 
ments which benefit and adorn the present. In 
this there is a reward which covers their names 
with glory. Theirs justly is a degree of gratitude 
from the present generation that ought to recon- 
|cile them to all the labors and privations of a past, 
| that has thus proved to be so fruitful. 

Mr. Armstrong with much feeling, responded to 

the kind words of Dr. Johnson. 

Dr. Kennedy, resuming the discussion, said: We 

| never gain anything by talking around a subject ; we 
‘should come to the point at once. The points that 
| have been suggested, should be taken up by the 
, convention and duly considered. 
_ Give the common school system the means for 
\its own development, and the sooner will all unne- 
cessary academies, etc., be abolished, and the useful 
ones duly sustained. Another point is, how far 
public instruction ought to go? I find a great di- 
versity of opinion in regard to this subject. The 
| point upon which the principle of public education 
| rests, is this: the State educates her children in or- 
_der to preserve herself and insure her own advance- 
ment, 

In regard to Normal Schoois, it strikes me, that 
|those who are advocating them are grasping too 

much. I am, myself, a friend of those institutions. 
If they are compared to institutions for the educa- 
tion of professional men, they must carry out some 
‘resemblance to those schools. They should have a 
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systematic arrangement of chairs, or Professors for 
all the sciences or branches of study needed to 
build up the completed professional charagter de- 
signed to be produced. 

Mr, Wolf, of Adams, would be pleased to hear 
from the Convention some suggestions as to what 
course should be pursued, in the class of institu- 
tions now under discussion. It was admitted by 
all that their course was not what it should be. 

Mr. Johns: lunderstand there is an antagonism 
between the unoflicia! institutions of the State and 
the classes with which I am connected—the Com. 
mon Schools. When rightly arranged, no ground 
for such a spirit will be found to exist. The con- 
necting link between the colleges and the schools 
has not been sufficiently exactly defined. I believe 
in the orthodox sentiment, that the Academies 
should be converted into High Schools. I consider 
the terms synonymous. As we grow in the wisdom 
of experience, we shall see that there is equal ne- 
cessity for the High Schools, as for the lower 
sdtiéols and the Colleges. Instead of making edu- 
cation dear, the true idea is to make it cheap ; and 
the High School will bring it to the people. 

Iam not particularly an advocate of Female 
Seminaries. I would like to see the day come when 
the halls of Colleges shall be open to the females 


that the resolution of President Johnson offered 
jlast evening, should be taken up for consideration 
jat 114 o’clock, and that a vote be taken upon it at 
'12 o’clock. Agreed to. 


| The Chair then stated, that the topics relating 
ito Colleges, as set forth on the original call of the 
|Convention, would now be in order, unless some 
specific portion were moved to be taken up. 

Dr. Kennedy, President of Pennsylvania Poly- 
technic College, said: It appears to me that a true 
junderstanding of the absolute and relative condi- 
| tio of the Colleges, etc., can be best obtained by 
a look at their origin. Few persons are aware of 
ithe important influences of the Educational Insti- 
| tutions we are about considering to-day. They have 
\fostered literature and liberty. They have existed, 
‘though the nations in which they lived were de- 
stroyed. In the greatest religious excitements, 
| the Universities of Europe have stood almost with- 
out the sign of a change. The University of Bo- 
‘lagna and the great Universities of Germany still 
|stood. And I gather from this fact, that the first 
|principle in their foundation is permanency, immu- 
tability. 


| The idea of Normal instruction was one of the 


| President Loomis, of Allegheny College, moved 
' 


of the land. If the sister has the disposition and|first ideas of those who were instrumental in 
ability to stand up by her brother, in the pursuit ‘establishing those institutions,—they established 
of knowledge, let her doit. The Colleges, Semi- them that the world might be taught. As might 
naries and High Schools should be open to all, and | be expected, their rights secured a large number 


all be supported by a tax on property ; for property 
is benefitted by those institutions. 

Mr. Mifflin called attention to the fact, that the 
hour (eight o’clock) had arrived, when the Conven- 
tion was to wait upon the Governor to pay its re- 
spects. 


Dr. Taylor moved, that when the body adjourns, | 


it adjourn to meet at eight o'clock, a. m., to-mor- 
row morning, and adjourn finally at twelve o’clock. 
Agreedto. Adjourned. 





FOURTH DAY.—Mornine Szsston. 
Colleges. 
1. The present condition and wants of the Colleges. 
2. The true relation of the Colleges to our educational 
system, and to the community generally. 
3. The proper course of study in Colleges. 


Proceedings were opened with prayer by Presi- 
dent Johnson, of Dickinson College. Minutes of 
yesterday read and corrected. 

The committee on organization reported addi- 
tional officers of the day,—President Loomis, of 
Lewisburg University, Vice President and Prof. 
Wilson, of Dickinson College, Secretary. Report 
adopted. The roll was then called. 


The chair stated, that the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Cumberland presented yesterday, 
could not come up and be discussed, this morning, 
as an item of unfinished business, each day being 
appropriated to a special department of business. 

Mr. Denlinger then withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Cruikshank moved, that committees be ap- 
pointed to report upon the topics considered yes- 
terday. Motion adopted. 

The Chair announced, that the committees would 
be appointed and appear on the minutes, 

The 7reasurer, in answer to inquiry, stated the 
amount paid to him for the Teachers’ cannon. 

Mr. Davis, of Franklin, gave some additional in- 
formation on the same point. 


of students, and therefore, gave a completeness to 
ithe instruction of the University course. Another 
jidea which obtained in University Education was 
therefore thoroughness. The power not only intel- 
ilectual but political, which Universities wield was 
'a remarkable element in their nature. In the fre- 
quent and violent changes of most of the countries 
'of continental Europe, her University Students and 
Professors were uniformly on the side of liberty.— 
The fact was, in many cases, they were the first to 
originate revolutionary action and always ready to 
ipromote it. There may be disadvantages in these 
linstitutions, but their advantages are undeniable. 

In this country we are apt to consider change, 
lor what may be called improvement, of more inher- 
jent value than permanency in our higher Institu- 
tions. The danger of frequent’ changes in educa- 
tional establishments, is one to be guarded against. 
Our higher institutions of learning necessarily dif- 
\fer from those of Europe ; but while we must adapt 
|them to our own peculiar circumstances, we should 
keep in view the experience and suceess of the old 
world. One feature of nearly all the Americar col- 
leges, is, that the board of instruction is represent- 
ed in the board of administration. By this means, 
the one is able to resist the encroachments of the 
other, and I therefore regard it asa valuable fea- 
ture. 

In the European sense, the “ University” is a col- 
lection of Professi@fal schools. In this country 
the term “ College” has been very loosely applied ; 
but its nature is so well known as to require no de- 
scription here. Its office seems to be to prepare 
students for professional studies, after undergo- 
ing the necessary training in the Academy or High 
iSchool. Now what are the wants of these insti- 
tutions? I need hardly say, that they want money. 
The amount of scholarships alone in Oxford reach- 
ed £80.000 a year, which shows that our colleges 
require a vast sum to render them operative and 
efficient. Another point in which they are lacking, 
is a sufficient number of Professors, or Teachers, 
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properly qualified for their duties. In the Euro- 
pean colleges, when a Professor’s chair becomes 
vacant, a public examination is held, and the ca- 
pacity of the candidates is put to the severest 
possible test. In this manner, efficiency and 
thoroughness of instruction are secured. 

Prest. Loomis, of Alleghany College, said : I fancy 
that the contemplated result of our convention 


here, is to harmonize all departments of education. | 


I could probably advance a theory to accomplish 
that desirable result, but the carrying of it into im- 
mediate effect would, I believe, be impracticable.— 
Systems of education require ages for their full 
development. We are to consider the existing 
state of things, and the wants of our common- 
wealth, in adapting our educational institutious to 
that general system which we all desire to perfect. 

I am sorry to say that we are not, in Alleghany 
College, fulfilling the high mission of the college. 
We have been under the necessity of establishing 
a primary department. We have young men pre- 
senting themselves for entrance at College, who 
have attained some maturity of years; who have 
made certain advancements in classical study and 
the higher mathematics. On examining them, we 
find them most sadly deficient in the elementary 
studies. We are under the necessity either of 
sending them home, or of allowing them to pursue 
their own special course; finally granting them 
their diplomas, and sending them Tetss as repre- 
sentatives of our college, yet knowing them to be 
sadly deficient in elementary training. Are we to 
be blamed for this? Certainly not; inasmuch as 
it is no part of our college duty to teach young 
men to spell and read, to master the rudiments of 
Grammar or Geography. The truth is, that in or- 
der to enable us to impart high sound scholarship in 
Alleghany, we must have a more efficient system 
of public schools throughout the entire common- 
wealth. The special want of our colleges, is, bet- 
ter elementary training. This is the work of other 
Institutions. It is not legitimately ours. 

Young men contemplating a college course, go 
to Academies and Seminaries for the needed pre- 
paration. Those institutions, being ambitions to 
secure a high reputation for attainments in certain | 
departments, introduce students to the higher ma- | 
thematics, or the studies of the classical depart-| 
ment, while they neglect the necessary prelimi- | 
nary studies to which they should confine them- | 
selves; viz: sound knowledge of the elements of | 
Arithmetic, Grammar,&c.,—in short what are called | 
the English branches. The consequence is, that | 
these young men cannot be properly classified, and | 
pass haltingly through their whole college career. | 

Another want is of a material character, which | 
I presume is appreciated in all the colleges of the} 
State. I take it for granted, that colleges are re- | 
cognized as a part of the State’s educational sys- | 
tem. Yet owing to limited endowment, their board | 
of instruction is necessarily insufficient for _ 
duties cast upon it. Our Professor of Natural 
Science, for instance, has to teach Chemistry, Na- | 


|are illy prepared to teach in our Common Schools. 


But may not the failure, in some cases, be in them- 
selves? ~We cannot make brains for men at Alle- 


'ghany, any more than they can at Yale or Harvard. 


My friend, Mr. Pugh, who represents a functional 
institution, no doubt finds young men coming to 
his agricultural college, whom he has been under 
the necessity of teaching spelling and reading. 
One word in regard to the policy of other States 
to meet the want I have alluded to. Union Col- 
lege, New York, has received endowments to the 
amount of $800.000 from the Legislature. The 
appropriations made to Yale College were between 
four and five hundred thousand dollars directly, 
and unpaid taxes probably amounting to over a 
million of dollars additional Wecannot expect 


‘equal grants; still it is submitted, that when much 


is expected from us, something should be given. 


Prest. Johnson, of Dickinson College, said: The 
first topic suggested in order, is “ the present con- 
dition and wants of the colleges.” What is the 
fundamental idea of a college? The college may 
be said_to be a place where learned men congregate, 
for carrying on the work of scientific investigation 
and literary education. If a man has learning, it 
is his duty to impart learning. This collected to- 
gether men thus qualified and thus minded. To 
these thus associated together, young men came to 
be instructed ; and the question was, what is the pro- 
per course to be pursued? One great object is to 
lay the foundation and discipline the mind, an- 
other to go forward in the study of classival knowl- 
edge, and the acquisition of the sciences. 

A young man must receive a special education 
after his general education in college, in order to 
fit him more particularly for his business. This is 
the professional school; but this functional train- 
ing will be sound and successful in proportion to 
the thoroughness of the previous general training. 
Hence, in regard to “the wants of the community,” 
the college has relation much more to the wants of 
the world than has been represented. All the great 
practical interests of this world of progress have 
been more dependent, in this century, upon the col- 
lege, than upon any other means. We owe it to 
the college, that these United States were estab- 
lished. It was science, studied and perfected in 
the college, that enabled Columbus to comprehend 
the form of the earth, and arrive at the conclusion 
that other land existed beyond the ocean. The 
same science puts into the hands of the astronomer 
the instrument by which are brought out results 
astonishing to himself and the world. The dis- 
coveries in Geology have been owing to the college, 
though not generally so attributed ; for who would 
suspect the plain looking man, with coarse boots, a 
satchel at his back, and a hammer in his hand, who 
traverses the hills, to be a college Professor? Yet 


so it is, and he is but verifying the theory of the 


college, or collecting facts for some yet grander 


generalization. 


|The speaker here gave illustrations of his argu- 





tural Philosophy, Astronomy, Mineralogy and Ge-| ment, showing the practical relation of the college- 
ology. The consequence is, that he has no heart,—| training and the results brought out there, to the 
no time, to enter into original research. Hence the | material interests of the community. ] 
want of Alleghany College, is to the tune of half a| Under the care of the national government, (said 
million of dollars, to endow it, and enable it to he,) Lieut. Maury—a name I would once have pro- 
meet the public expectations and the wants of |nounced with pride, but which I now hold as that 
the age. lof Arnold,—brought out that little volume of won- 
Our work is necessarily superficial in character, | ders, the “ Physical Geography of the Sea.” By 
under these circumstances. I am quite certain, thaty hie immense collection of isolated facts, and care- 
some young men have left Alleghany College, who'ful deduction from them of the laws of the ocean, 
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long voyages have been shortened, and the dangers| In regard to the higher advance in knowledge to 
of the sea much decreased. Much had been said be attained in academies and colleges, I am in 
and written in ridicule of the Dark Ages; but in favor of that also. The one depends on the other, 
those ages, though their philosophers seriously con- and both are essential to our well-being and hap- 
sidered and spent much time in investigating sub-|piness. For aknowledge in any particular branch, 
jects which we now hold in contempt, yet those that is professional knowledge, the student must go 
studious men labored not in vain. hey worked |to the University,—to Yale, Cambridge, or to my 
out the bases of the sciences, which, though of |friend, Dr, Pugh, in Centre county, for agricultural 
apparent little value then, are now the very founda-|training. All these institutions shou!d be kept 
tion of the progress of this age. jopen, and I do not think our objects are in any 
In regard to the wants of our colleges, I agree | wise visionary or Utopian. When we look at the 
with the last speaker, and have to say that the | future, the necessity for all their agencies becomes 
State of Pennsylvania has done less than any other | apparent. 
State in this Union for her colleges ;—and itis not| These Superintendents who are now traversing 
tohercredit. But we look for a better time ; a time | the counties of the State, acting as living mission- 
when though pecuniary aid may not be granted in| aries, are bringing up the public sentiment of the 


so large amount as in some other States, yet when 
the other schools and the community will properly 
appreciate and sustain the colleges. 


Prest. Loomis, of Lewisburg University, said: That | 


the college, academy and common school, all con- 


stitute parts of one educational system, and alike | 


claim the recognition of the government. 

The importance and value of our coal-fields have 
been referred to. New York early saw our great 
advantage in this respect, and in a spirit of rivalry 
appointed a commission and made appropriations, 
for the thorough exploration of the State. The 

reat argument was, that they must find coal, or 
y eon an would be in advance of them. The 
search for coal cost a large expenditure of money, 
and was, of course, quite unsuccessful. But it il- 
lustrates the estimate placed upon the value of the 
science of Geology. 

When the time shall come that the State will be 
ready to lend its fostering care to her higher insti- 
tutions of learning, so as to bring them out of their 

resent difficulties and up to their standard of use- 
ulness, I know not. I hope, however, to live to 
see it. Great changes are obviously going on in 
the public mind, and larger views of the value of 
liberal learning will be entertained ten years hence. 
Enlarged education is essential to the comprehen- 
sion, maintenance and progress of free institutions. 

Dr. Taylor thought that if the “wants” of the 
colleges were to be estimated by the amount of 
money required to endow them, as in other coun- 
tries and some of our own States, the sum would 
be very considerable. 

The Chair.—Let us remember we are deliberating 
before the people of Pennsylvania. What we say 
here will be read inevery portion of the State, and it 
becomes us to treat this matter in a practical point 
of view. None of the gentlemen es seriously 
asked for half a million dollars for their respective 
colleges. They only spoke of endowments else- 
where, to show what had been done, and to lead to 
the conclusion that the colleges should be fairly and 
proportionately aided, as a part of our educational 
system. 

Dr. Taylor. The object for which I arose was 
precisely to make the statement just heard from 
the chair. I did not suppose that gentlemen were 
in earnest when making such suggestions. 

I recollect, when a boy, that I entered the adjoin- 
ing hall and there heard the thrilling eloquence of 
a member, who was apparently contending against 
the sentiment of a majority of that body. That 
man is still living, and is a member of the Congress 
of the United States—I allude to Thaddeus Stevens. 
The system which he then defiantly advocated, we 
are now proud of; and I hope we would see it 
still more efficient. 


\country to the required stand-point. There are 
still prejudices in the minds of many, that would 
deny all these high elements of instruction,—men 
who say, for example, that there is no use to study 
anything connected with the past, or with aught 
\Save the routine business of the hour. I disagree 
|with that sentiment. I believe that the need of 
|‘ higher intelligence,”—of the noble teachings “ of 
by-gone time,”—is felt by the nation at large, and 
that the feeling is rapidly increasing. And I be- 
‘lieve, that when the people shall have received that 
jintelligence, these free institutions will occupy a 
|higher pinnacle and have a safer foundation, than 
lever before. The institutions which impart this 
|information are themselves the homes of patriotism 
and love. The love that is characteristic of true 
gratitude, is not confined to its own immediate 
neighborhood, but extends to all classes of men ; 
and the patriotism which is pure and noble, longs 
to see the county honored as well for its mental 
and moral, as its physical development and power. 

Mr. Cruikshank, of Montgomery. said the idea 
was advanced yesterday, that academies and semi- 
naries lie outside of the regular State educational 
system. I have the same remark to make with 
reference to a certain class of colleges. ‘Those 
which we call denominational colleges occupy the 
same position with reference to the State, as pri- 
vate institutions. State institutions should be un- 
der the supervision of the State in some way. 


We have heard of the material advantages of 
our colleges to the State, in saving vast amounts 
which might have been expended, but for scientific 
investigation. Another advantage not broached 
upon, is that our colleges furnish educated men, 
with capacity to control the affairs of State. 


Mr. Dodge, of Cedar Hill Seminary, briefly ad- 
vocated the claims of female seminaries, which, in 
his opinion, occupied a peculiar position, but one 
indispensable to the well-being of society. 

Prest. Gerhart, of Franklin and Marshall College, 
said: The subject takes a wide range; there are 
many aspects of it. In the main I agree with what 
has been uttered. The second part,—the relation 
of the colleges to the community,—has in part 
been presented. Thatrelation is reciprocal. The 
general educational system of the State depends 
much upon the colleges. It is an error to assert 
that colleges are exclusively for the rich. A large 
proportion of their pupils are of limited means; 
and that is precisely the chief reason why colleges 
cannot stand alone. Dartmouth College was first 
founded to furnish instruction for the Indians ; but 
it has presented great men to the country. From 
that college came Daniel Webster. There is nota 
college in this State which has not made provision 
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for free tuition, and which does not educate more 
young men of limited than ample means. The re- 
sult is. that many college students are compelled 
to teach school during their college course, to en- 
able them to proceed in their studies. Yet it is 
not fair to charge the failure of all these in their 
efforts to teach, on the eolleges. This financial 
difficulty is one of the great evils of our college 
system. 

Neither should the colleges be held responsible 
for the success of all their graduates in alter life. 
All men are not capable of receiving and profiting 
by a liberal education. If Superintendents find 
that one-third of the pupils under their care possess 
good talents, and make good use of them, they will, 
{ think, be satisfied. 1t is the experience also of 
the officers of colleges, that the large proportion 
of their students do not rise above mediocrity, and 
that men’s success is not to be attributed only to 
poverty or wealth. The world has seen but one 
Shakspeare and one Homer, one Napoleon and 
one Washington. 
with the rules of nature. 

| Here Dr. Gerhart’s remarks were arrested by 
the arrival of the hour for the consideration of Dr. 
Johnson’s resolution, which was then taken up and 
read, as follows :—| 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by this 
eonvention, to memorialize the Legislature of the 
eommonwealth, at its ensuing session, in favor of 
increasing the annual appropriation for Public 
School Instruction, so as to distribute a certain 
per centage to the higher chartered Institutions 
of learning. 

Prest. Johnson, in advocacy of the resolution, said 
that the State should foster al! her literary institu- 
tions. The academies needed aid, on the platform 
upon which they had planted themselves ;—that 
was to make the more advanced branches of educa- 
tion cheap, and bring them to the poor as well as 
the wealthy. In this praiseworthy attempt they 
were at present very much crippled. 
needed and wanted the same aid and support in 
their sphere. 

The experience of the past must guide us, in re- 
gard to the propriety of exclusively State institu- 
tions, as compared with those controlled by church 
authorities. In this country, it has been our glory 
that the agencies of Church and State have been 
separated. Yet, while we have separated them and 
prevented the control of the one by the other, they 
still co-operate—they are two co-ordinate powers, 
aiming at the same end. Denominational collegi- 
ate institutions for liberal learning have been es. 
tablished by the people; and if measurably aided 
and encouraged by the public authorities, I think 
an end would be attained even more desirable than 





This is altogether in accordance | 


The colleges | 


would realize a greater revenue than they now re 
ceive. 

The State of Pennsylvania owes it to herself, 
that all her talent shall be developed, and that all 
her children shall have opportunities for obtaining 
a full education. This can only be effected by so 
strengthening the Colleges and eheapening their 
instruction, that all who are deserving and fit for 
it shall receive it. 

Dr. Earley, of Elk county, hoped that the reso- 
lution might be withdrawn. He thought the pro- 
position was not expedient in the form proposed, 
and at this time. 

Mr. Cruikshank in explanation said: that in his 
remarks in regard to the institutions of different 
evangelical christians, he did not intend to object 
to them. He had full confidence in the denomi- 
national colleges, if competent men had charge of 
those institutions. 

Prest. Gerhart favored the resolution, but did not 
think it expedient at this time. He desired the 
Chair to express an opinion on that point. 

The President said: An expression of opinion 
which might seem to determine the action of the 
convention, is a matter of considerable delicacy 
and importance; but having a decided opinion, it 
‘is perhaps due that it should be made known.— 
The adoption of any such resolution was not con- 
templated in the plan, out of which grew this con- 
vention. The object was to bring the different de- 
partments in the educational work, face to face, to 
form an acquaintance with each other, and to agree, 
that, at some future time, after having considered 
the subject maturely, those mutual relations should 
be defined, and their claims on the public set forth. 
Thus far this idea had not been lost sight of; and 
probably it would be better to adhere to it through- 

out. Benefit and not injury to the claims of the 
Colleges, he thought, would be the result of giving 
‘them the same direction as that which those of the 
other institutions had taken. 
| In accordance with the suggestion of the Chair, 
/on motion of Dr. Loomis, of Alleghany College, the 
resolution was withdrawn, and a committee of three 
‘agreed to be appointed to consider and report to 
|the next meeting, on all the topics relating to col- 
leges. 
Or. Kennedy offered a resolution, as follows :— 
|That a committee be appointed to prepare a con- 
idensed report of the Educational systems of the 
'various States of the Union, and report at the 
next meeting. Agreed to. 

Mr. Coburn of Bradford, offered the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the whole official life of his Excel- 
lency, A. G. Curtin, Governor of this common- 
wealth, both as Secretary of State, Superintendent 








by the support of State schools exclusively. This|of Common Schools, and as Chief Executive, has 
may not be effected at once, but the discussion of | evinced a strong attachment to the cause of educa- 
the point will lead to right conclusions. And if in| tion in all its departments. 

one year, the investigation by the Legislature! Resolved, That the interest he has taken in the 
should result in a definition of the proper relations | proceedings of this convention, and the attention 
of the institutions to others in the same cause, and | he has shown to its members, have created another 
their just encouragement, a great gain will be at-' strong tie to bind teachers and school officials to 
tained. jhim, as an officer and a man. 

Prest. Loomis, of Alleghany College, moved, that! Resolved, That our warmest thanks be presented 
the time allowed each speaker, be five minutes.—|to the Governor for the pleasure afforded us, by his 
Agreed to. accustomed kindness, when calling upon him and 

Rev.; Dr. Hay, Trustee of Pennsylvania College, | spending an hour at his hospitable mansion. The 
advocated the resolution, for the reason, that our|hour thus spent will long be looked upon by us as 
Colleges have been working for the State at the/one of the verdant spots in our labors in the educa- 
expense, mainly, of the Ministry. The Professors | tional field. 
of our colleges, in almost any other station,' Adopted unanimously. 
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Prof. Wickersham offered the following : 


|tendents, and Ford of Indiana and McCreary of 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be | Adams—-T'eachers. 


tendered to the various Railroad companies, that 


have granted a reduction of fare to the members. 
Adopted. 

On motion of Prof. Wickersham, it was resolved 
that the proceedings of the convention be published 
in the Pennsylvania School Journal. 


On motion of Mr. Cruikshank, the thanks of the | 


convention were presented to the clerks of the 
Benate and House of Representatives, for the use 
of the Senate Chamber ; and to the officers of the 
Oapitol, for the arrangements made to promote the 
eomfort of the members. 

On motion of Mr. Coburn, the thanks of the Co. 
Superintendents were presented to the Hon. H. D. 
Moore, State Treasurer, for his courtesy in paying 
their quarter’s salary, though not due till the third 
of next month. 

On motion of Prof. Wickersham, it was resolved 
that an Executive Committee of five be appointed, 
of which the President of this convention shall be 
chairman, to make arrangements for the next meet- 
ing of the convention. 


Dr. Kennedy moved that the thanks of the con- 
vention be presented to the President, for the able 
and courteous manner in which he bad presided 
over its deliberations. Adopted. 

By invitation of the chair, 

Mr. Wilson, of Philadelphia, presented to the at- 
tention of the convention a monthly Educational 
periodical published in that city, called the Home 
and Family Circle. 


Mr. S. P. Bates, Deputy Superintendent Com- 
mon Schools stated, that sickness during the sit- 
ting of the Convention had prevented him from ad- 
dressing it, as he had been requested and consented 
to do, on the subjects of Physical Training, and of 
a proper course of Theoretical Reading for teach- 
ers; but he hoped at some future time to do so. 

Mr. Burrowes then returned his thanks for the 
kindness, attention and support manifested towards 
him by the members, while in the chair. He bade 
them God speed, with the hope that they should 
meet again to complete, as far as their efforts in 
the present could effect it, the noble enterprise 
that had been commenced,—that of uniting in com- 
mon effort and in barmony of feeling, all the de- 
partments of our noble State System of Education. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of Mifflin, the Conven- 
tion was then dismissed with the Benediction, pro- 
nounced by Dr. Loomis, of Lewisburg. 

Adjourned to meet in Harrisburg on the first 
Tuesday in August, 1862. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEES, 


Subjects to be reported on at the next meeting, 
with the committees appointed for that purpose. 


COMMON SCHOOLS, 


1, Qualifications of Teachers. 

[ Resolved, That a committee consisting of three 
Oounty Superintendents and two Teachers, be ap- 
pointed to report upon Topic No.1. (‘The Stand- 
ard of Qualifications of Teachers, and on the means 
of rendering it uniform throughout the State,”) 
at a future time; and that the committee be in- 
structed to advise with the Principals of the State 
a: Schools and also with the School Depart- 
ment, 

Committee: Messrs. Deans of Delaware, Johns of 
Tioga and Carothers of Beaver,—County Superin- 


2. School Visitation by Superintendents; its main 
object and the mode of performing it. 

Committee: Messrs. Bollman of Indiana, Wood- 
druff of Chester, and Berry of Clinton. 
| 3. The Relation of the County Superintendent to In- 
| stitutes, —District and County. 

Committee: Messrs. Coburn of Bradford, Evans of 
| Lancaster and Jack of Westmoreland. 

| 4. The Grading of Schools, and the duty of the 
County Superintendent in promoting it. 

Committee: Messrs. Cruikshank of Montgomery, 
Savage of Erie and Blair of York. 

5. Sphere of the Common School. 

[ Whereas, It is self-evidert, that the distribu- 
tion of forces engaged in the accomplishment of 
| the same end, tends in the nature of the case, to 
| defeat rather than advance it ; and, whereas, in or- 
der to bring to pass a proper unity and concert of 
action in the educational departments of the State 
of Pennsylvania, it is of prime importance that 
each department settle for itself the particular 
sphere in which it moves, the duties which it ex- 
|pects to discharge, and the rights it intends to 
\claim. Therefore, 
| Resolved, That a committee composed of three 
|County Superintendents be appointed, whose duty 
|it shall be to report at the next Educational Con- 
vention, on the peculiar position the Common 
;School system occupies amid the general educa 
| tional arrangements of the State. | 
| Committee: Messrs. Ermentrout of Berks, Smith 


| 


\of Mifflin and Buffington of Washington. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


| 
| 1. Their relation to the Teacher’s Profession. 
| Committee: Messrs. Walker of Luzerne, Houck of 
| Lebanon, 7y/er of Susquehanna. 
| 2. Their relation to the County Superintendency, 
| Committee: Messrs. Horne of Bucks, Morrison of 
| Lawrence, and //obbs of Lancaster. 

3. Their Course of Study and Methods of Instrue- 
tion. 
} Commitiee: Messrs. Wickersham of Lancaster, 
| Taylor of Chester and Burgess of Columbia. 
4. The Arrangement of their Buildings. 
| Committee: Messrs. Bates of Dauphin, Dieffen- 
bach of Clinton and Wickersham of Lancaster. 

5. Their Establishment. 

| Resolved, That a committee of three be appoint- 
ed, to report to the next meeting, on the establish- 
ment of Normal Schools in the several Normal 
districts of the State. ] 

Committee: Messrs. Overholt of Bucks, Barr of 
Lancaster and Lucore of Elk. 
HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND FEMALE SEMINARIES. 


1. The Course of Studies for High Common 
Schools, Academies and Female Seminaries. 

Committee: Messrs. Davis of Franklin, Darling- 
ton of Chester, and Hamilton of Cumberland. 

2. The Relation of the'High Common School to the 
Academy and Female Seminary. 

Committee: Messrs, Denlinger of Cumberland, 
Hay of Harrisburg and McFarland of Juniata. 

3. The Relation of High Schools, Academies and 
Female Seminaries to the lower schools and also to 
the Colleges. 

Committee: Messrs. Dodge of Lancaster, Loomis 
of Crawford, and Heiges of York. 


COLLEGES, 





1. Present Condition and Wants of the Colleges. 
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2. True relation of the Colleges to our educational |orricers oF ACADEMIES, FEMALE SEMINARIES, COMMON 
HIGH SCHOOLS, UNION SCHOOLS AND SELECT SCHOOLS. 


system and to the commanity generally. 
3. Proper course of study for the Colleges. 
Committee : Presidents Johnson of Dickinson, Ken- 


Rev. A. N. Dodge, Principal Fem. Seminary, Cedar Hill, 


Lancaster county. 


nedy of Polytechnic, and Gerhart of Franklin and | Rev. C. J. Eberhart, Principal Middletown Academy, Mid- 


Marshall. 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF THE STATES, 

| Resolved, That a committee be appointed to pre- 
pare a condensed report of the Educational sys- 
tems of the various States of the Union, and re- 
port at the next meeting. | 

Commitiee: Dr. Kennedy, of Philadelphia, S. P. 
Bates, of Harrisburg, Prof. £. Pugh, of Centre. 


Committee of Arrangement for next Meeting :—| 


county. 


dletown, Dauphin county. 
|F. B. Wolf, Littlestown Academy, Littlestown, Adams 


| Prof. Wm. Noetling, Selins Grove Academy, Selins Grove, 


Snyder county. 
David Denlinger, Principal 
berland county. 
E. Lamborn, Select School, Lampeter, Lancaster county. 
Chas. A. Wyeth, Swatara Collegiate Institute, Jonestown, 
| Lebanon county. 


| 


| 


White Hall Academy, Cum- 


Geo. F. McFarland, Principal McAllisterville Academy, 


| 


MeAllisterville, Juniata county. 





Messrs. Jngram and Burns of Dauphin, President W. V. Davis, Principal Franklin Academy, Chambers- 
Loomis of Lewisburg, Professor Wilson of Carlisle burs, Franklin county. ; 
and Supt. Burrowes. |S. B, Heiges, Principal York Classical School, York, York 
| county. 
P |S. Wolf, Marion Institute, Brady, Indiana county. 

LIST OF MEMBERS, Wm. R. Ford, Urion School, Blairsville, Indiana county. 

WHOS® NAMES WERE REGISTERED DURING THE session. | S°Ymour Preston, Lancaster High School, Lancaster, Lan- 
caster county. 

| B. F. Ibach, Principal Graded School, Columbia, Lan. co. 


* COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. . cipa . 
|S. W. Reigart, Principal High School, Lancaster, Lancas- 


Naimes. Post Office. County. ter county. 
4 - Je Domai ae F oe ged |H. Heffelfinger, Graded School, York, York county. 
eis Larothers, PRESS EC. WORT ET. |G. R. Barr, Principal of Primary and Secondary Schools, 
. J. S. Ermentrout, Reading, Berks. | Lancaster city. 
. a wg Holliday sburg, Blair. J. McCreary, Principal Graded High School, New Oxford, 
. 8. S. Overholt, Gardenville, Bucks. Adams count 
6. Charles R. Coburn, Towanda, Bradford. E y- 
7. W. W. Woodruff, West Chester, Chester. | DIRECTORS, TEACHERS AND FRIENDS OF EDUCATION. 
8. Jesse Broomall, Curwensville, Clearfield. , Oo 
9. Jesse H. Berry, Mill Hall, Clinton. | Names. Pos? Office. County. 
10. Wm. Burgess, Millville, Columbia. | M. Smith Malhorn, TeacherHarrisburg, Dauphin. 
11. Joseph Mifflin, Shippensburg, Cumberland. |A- Armstrong, Mian ie Ae . 
12. Saml. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, Dauphin. Miss Emily Sargeant, ‘* Pittsburg, Allegheny. 
13. Charles W. Deaus, Media, Delaware. C. E. Haus, “ Mifflinburg, Union. 
14. C. R. Early, Kersey, Elk. |Join Allen, “ Petersburg, Huntingdon. 
15. L. W. Savage, Spring *RoadsErie. | Dr. F. Taylor, ‘* West Chester, Chester. 
16. P. M. Shoemaker, U. Strasburg, Franklin, | Smedley Darlington, “ Ercildown, mi 
17. R. MeDivitt, Huntingdon, Huntingdon. | H. L. Dieffenbach, ** Lock Haven, Clinton. 
18. Rev. S. P. Boliman, Indiana, Indiana. | A. B. Wingart, ‘* Up. Strasburg, Franklin. 
19. J. B. Porter, Oakland Mills, Juniata. | Rufus Lucore, “< Kersey, Elk. 
20. David Evans, Lancaster City, Lancaster. | J. G, Wienberger, ** New Holland, Lancaster. 
21. Stephen Morrison, New Castle, Lawrence. J. D. Pontius, Elizabethville, Dauphin. 
22. Hen. Houck, Lebanon, Lebanon. A. J. Pontius, SF ee ae = 
23. Hugh Castles, Hughesville, Lycoming. | Josiah B. Weaver, on Millersburg, “ 
24. J. A. McCandless, Mercer, Mercer. | Cyrus Boyer, ** Lebanon, Lebanon. 
25. A. Smith, Lewistown, Mifflin. J. T. Hertz, Director, Wiconisco, Dauphin. 
26. Charles S. Detrick, | Stroudsburg, Monroe. D. H. E. Laros, “* Hummelstown, “e 
27. Rev. R. Cruikshank, Pottstown, Montgomery, | E. J. Engle, ** Harrisburg, $6 
28. W. R. Butler, Danville, Montour. | Eliza A. Bishop, a . of 
29. Abm. Kind, Bethlehem, Northampton. 10. Edward, és “ ‘c 
30. Jacob Ulp, Northumb’d, Northumber’d. | A- Fager, 66 ‘“ “é 
31. L. B. Kerr, Landisburg, Perry. Y. J. Osler, ¥ ve * 
32. P. F. Fulmer, Fulmerville, Pike. E. B. Ewing, * " * 
33. Samuel Alleman, Middleburg, Snyder. Miss A. Y. Woodward, “ * ” 
34. Hallock Armstrong, Dushore, Sullivan, oe Annie M. Hays, ‘“ 6 “ 
35. A. N. Bullard, Montrose, Susquehanna. R. F. Worley, “ ‘c «& 
36. H. C. Johns, Mainsburg, Tioga. E. C. Eyster, ‘ “ “ 
37. D. Heckendorn, New Berlin, Union. E. O. Dare, ye S = 
38. A.J. Buffington, Washington, Washington. |J- Lloyd, ‘ “« “ 
39. 8. S. Jack, Pleasant Unity Westmoreland | D- L- Burns, . a: ~. 
40. A. R. Blair, York. York. George Kuhn, Sy 4 as 
Wm. E. Lenker, “  Berrysburg, ad 
OFFICERS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. Simon Wertz, “* Millersburg, - 
H. D. Walker, Principal, New Columbus, Luzerne. | Daniel Leffler, se " 4 
J.P. Wickersham, “ Millersville, Lancaster. | Dr. W. D. E. Hays, ‘“* Shippensburg, Cumberland. 
A. R. Horne, bet Quakertown, Bucks. C. M. Stouffer, Teacher, Shiremanstown, “ 
L. M. Hobbs, Assit. Tutor, Millersville, Lancaster. | D. W. Proctor, *“* Huntingdon, Huntingdon. 
David Blair ” “ 66 
OFFICERS OF COLLEGES. : 
. , Alexander Port, va e és 
Pee oo - ~ neeente a py College, Phila. Albert Owen, a se “ 
resident H. M. Johnson, Dickinson College, Carlisle. 3 ie ¥ " i i 
President E. V. Gerhart, ’ Prank. & Mar. Col., Lancaster. omy a “ eues oe “at 
Praieete B. lacaie’ Canta totter |e eee es ae 
. R. . si wisburg. > i 
Prof. W. C. Wilson, Dickinson, - ideas & ie a School Department, Harrisburg. 
President E. Pugh, Farm School, Centre. James G. Sample, oF “ “ 
James Hamilton, Esq., Trustee Polytechnic College. W. D. Boas, 6 6s se 





Rev. C, A. Hay, Trustee Pennsylvania College. Amos Row, “6 “ “ 


































